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HIGHLIGHTS 


“LABOR FOR VICTORY,” a new 
coast-to-coast radio program in which 
the American labor movement will tell 
how the man in overalls is helping 
America win the war, goes on the air 
for the first time April 18. Through 
this program and other use of radio 
facilities and by means of vast quan- 
tities of attractive pamphlets and other 
literature, the American Federation of 
Labor proposes to get across to the 
American people the true story of la- 
bor’s patriotism and magnificent pro- 
duction accomplishments. This true 
story most of the daily newspapers 
have refused to print. 


PRESIDENT GREEN and Philip 
Murray, head of the C.I.0., appeared 
on the same platform April 7 at a 
giant labor rally in Pittsburgh’s Syria 
Mosque. “I am happy to tell you,” 
Mr. Green told the tremendous audi- 
ence of war production workers, “that 
labor is showing the nation how to 
bury past quarrels and how to unite in 
all-out war effort.” Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt, who 
also spoke, praised labor’s cooperation 
in the war effort. He called the rally 
“bad news for Hitler and the Jap- 
anese.”” 


PROFITS ARE CLIMBING. Ac- 
cording to the latest Department of 
Commerce report, the earnings of cor- 
porations after taxes in 1941 increased 
to $7,200,000,000. This is an advance 
of something like 30 per cent from the 
$5,500,000,000 of 1940 and almost 75 
per cent more than the $4,200,000,000 
of 1939. There are the figures. They 
speak for themselves. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT plans 
to make a radio address to the nation 
giving the facts on labor’s cooperation 
in America’s war effort. Mr. Roose- 


velt believes there still exists a good 
deal of public confusion on this sub- 
ject, due largely to anti-labor smears 
in the press, in Congress and by H. V. 
Kaltenborn, radio commentator. It is 
probable that the President’s address 
will be delivered the latter part of this 
month. 


A WAR TAX PROGRAM based 
upon the principle that each group in 
the population must bear its fair share 
of the tax burden has been sent to 
Congress by the American Federation 
of Labor. A tax on excess profits of 
corporations is recommended, federal 
sales taxes on food, clothing and other 
necessaries are opposed, and plugging 
of loopholes in the law unfairly bene- 
fiting small groups of taxpayers is 
urged. 


IF THE PRESENT RATE of sales 
is maintained, the American -Federa- 
tion of Labor’s self-imposed _billion- 
dollar war savings bond quota for 1942 
will be surpassed, reports to A. F. of 
L. headquarters from unions in all 
parts of the country, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico indicate. Ours is still 
the largest pledge made to the Treas- 
ury by any one organization. Ameri- 
can workers, understanding that it 
takes money to wage war, are gladly 
investing their dollars in bonds to give 
the government cash for planes, ships 
and tanks. 


FROM SEATTLE comes word that 
the production of Boeing Flying 
Fortresses, mainstay of the American 
Bomber Command in the Far East, has 
been doubled since December 7. The 
announcement was made by Colonel 
John S. Griffith, of the Army Air 
Corps. The workers at Boeing are 
A. F. of L. members. 
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The Daily Press 


Recently a bitter campaign of ma- 
licious propaganda to poison the pub- 
lic’s mind against organized labor has 
been carried on by the subsidized 
press which is com- 
posed of reaction- 
ary daily news- 
papers controlled, 
through ownership 
and advertising, by 
exploiting profi- 
teers and union- 
haters. Together 
with the bourbon 
politicians, idle rich 
and anti-labor col- 
umnists, they are the real parasites 
of our country. It is none of our 
business whether these useless indi- 
viduals work or not, but what raises 
our ire is their audacity in slandering 
the producers who do the actual 
work—the men who are making our 
munitions, tanks, planes and other 
vital equipment for American victory. 

By peddling falsehoods about labor 
the subsidized press is creating fac- 
tionalism, disunity and class hatred. 
If Hitler were not so busy running 
away from a victorious Russian army 
he should take time to pin medals on 
the editors and columnists who are 
misleading the public. The reaction- 
ary editors of the newspapers are do- 
ing just what Hitler predicted he could 
accomplish here through his agents. 

Let’s support the labor press and 
not the kept press. Let’s subscribe to 
the newspapers that are printing the 
facts about what labor is doing. 

I. M. Ornburn. 
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"This bill proposes to abolish the forty-hour- Sha 
week standard. It seeks to do this on the Union 
premise that existing laws and union con- ime 
_fracts limit war production to forty hours a 
week. There is no such limit in any federal 
law or union contract. ...! charge that the 
sponsors and supporters of this bill are 
waging an undeclared war against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and against the workers of 
America.’’ 3 : 


WILLIAM GREEN BEFORE THE HOUSE NAVAL 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE .... RCH 26, 1942 
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HE AMERICAN people were 
hard at work. Mechanics, labor- 
ers, engineers, all workers on war jobs, 
had their eyes, their hands and their 
thoughts on one thing and one thing 
alone—their war production. 

We have got to win. We have got 
to work to win. Work more to win 
sooner. Got to. 

To the accompaniment of a faster 
beat of machines, strong hands in 
work gloves gripped production levers. 
Stout backs bent lower over precision 
work. Casting, molding, welding, 
riveting, assembling, fitting and shap- 
ing. 

Shaping howitzers, guns, automatic 
rifles. 

Shaping ships, their power plants, 
instruments and armor plate. 

Shaping wings, propellers, fuselages, 
bombsights and high-powered engines. 

Shaping weapons. 

Shaping warpower. 

Shaping victory. 

Shaping the future. 

Together. Production workers and 
supervisors. Mechanics and managers. 
Union men and company officials— 
checking, comparing, consulting. 
Measuring and figuring. And some- 
times arguing. But arguing about only 
one thing—how to do the war job bet- 
ter and faster. How to do more in 
less time. 

Together they were setting produc- 
tion records, quality records, speed 
records. They worked on tight sched- 
ules. And they were beating tight 
schedules every day. They set records 
and beat them. Set new records and 
beat them again. 

A battleship slid down the ways nine 
months ahead of schedule. A cruiser, 
two destroyers, a tanker—seven 
months ahead of schedule. How much 
did this gain us? Thirty-seven ship- 
building months? Thirty million man- 
hours? Forty million man-hours? No- 
body stopped to figure. But all knew 
that it gained us a future naval battle. 
Perhaps the decisive battle of the war. 

Tight work schedules set every- 
where. Labels, stickers, routing slips, 
stencils on cartons and crates warned: 
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URGENT, RUSH. WAR ORDER. 
HANDLING. URGENT, RUSH. 

And the cartons and crates moved 
on. Shoved, pushed, lifted, carted on 
wheelbarrows, swung by cranes, slid 
on planks . . . onto the flatcar, into 
the boxcar, unloaded and loaded again 
into the hold of a ship. 

Up from the Mesaba Range, over 
the lakes to the blast furnace, kiln, 
plate mill, rolling mill. Ore into iron, 
iron into steel, steel into guns, armor 
plate, tanks. DESTINATION—BATTLE- 
FRONT. 

Hands on the truck wheel, hands on 
the throttle, hands on the pilot wheel, 
hands on the lifeline of supplies, mov- 
ing and guiding and speeding on. 
DESTINATION—BATTLEFRONT. 

* * * 


Union workers are serving their 
country and serving it well—right 
alongside other Americans from all 
walks of life. They are proud of their 
work; they are proud of their record. 

They stood together with gun crews 
in the murky dawn at Pearl Harbor, 
manning breech-blocks, handing up 
shells, pouring lead into enemy wings 
overhead. 

Ten thousand union mechanics 
fought, helped fight and worked at 
their posts through death and destruc- 
tion when the enemy attacked Pearl 
Harbor. 

Eleven hundred of them fought 
heroically alongside our Marines at 
Wake and Guam. 

Seven thousand union teamsters rode 
the Burma Road, braving the enemy 
sniper, the land mines, the strafings 
and bombs from the air. They are 
now transporting supplies to free 
China by other even more difficult 
routes. 

One hundred thousand union work- 
men are in Alaska, out on the Aleu- 
tians, down in the Canal Zone, along 
the Atlantic outposts. 

They are union men who gave up 
jobs at home and left their families 
to build fortresses and emplace guns 
along America’s ramparts, to do their 
bit toward victory. 


PRIOR 








And on the home front, too, union 
workers were serving their country) 
well. In shipyards, aircraft plants, 
tank plants, shell plants they were 
pushing victory production to the hilt. 


* x * 


Who is that scrawny man with gog- 
gles, perched precariously on a huge 
piece of armor plate being swung into 
place in the shipyard? He is a union 
shipwright. Name Swanson. Fitted 
ships in the last war. His brother is 
a Marine sergeant in Bataan, fighting 
Japs. His son is training at Pensacola. 

Who is that big bruiser standing 
half-naked, his hand on the ladle 
working molten metal in the kiln, his 
hair matted, his face and arms and 
body streaming with sweat in the in- 
tense heat? He is a union steel worker. 
Name Strowski. His father came 
from Poland forty-eight years ago, be- 
came a puddler. He, too, went to work 
in a steel mill. Last October a report 
came through from the old country 
about his aunt and two cousins and 
his pretty niece. The aunt and cou- 
sins are dead. The niece was taken by 
the Nazis one night. No one knows 
where she is. 

Who is that gripping a splintered 
board, bobbing up and down in the 
cold, slimy, oil-blotched swell off the 
Carolina coast? He is a union sea- 
man. Name O’Brian. Had a tanker 
blown from under him ten hours ear- 
lier by an enemy sub. This is the 
second time. The ship’s chief engi- 
neer, Joe Dalton, had drifted on the 
plank with him for several hours, but 
Joe’s wound got him and he slipped 
under the water. O’Brian knew Joe 
from home, knew his kids. It will be 
tough on them. But then his own boy 
was a navigator on a bomber some- 
where in the Pacific. 


* * * 


Across the continent, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, America’s war 
workshop was humming. Two-fifths of 
it on continuous operation, twenty-four 
hours a day, 168 hours a week. Most 
of it on two or three shifts, In mines, 
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mills, plants and factories men and 
women were working hard on all-out 
production. Eight hours, ten hours, 
twelve hours a day. Forty-eight hours, 
fifty hours, sixty hours per week. 

Union men, managers, business men, 
office workers, engineers—all of them 
stood shoulder to shoulder like sol- 
diers on the production line. America 
stood united. It was engaged in the 
grim business of war. Its people were 
at their job as one man. 


* * * 


That was how matters stood when 
Howard Smith decided to speak. He 
is a Congressman from Virginia. He 
spoke slanderous words against 
unions, against workers. He spoke 
against agreements between unions 
and management. He spoke against 
labor standards, safety standards, in- 
dustrial standards. He spoke against 
freedom, against unity. Repeal the 
forty-hour week. Outlaw strikes. 
Make the union shop unlawful. There 
are millions of workers in America 
who have unions, act through unions, 
believe in unions. Smash their organi- 
zations. Knock them out. Send them 
reeling. Don’t let workers contribute 
to victory willingly. Make it compul- 
sory. ? 

He called on Congress to repeal 
overtime standards. And prophesied 
that this Congressional action urged 
by him would plunge the nation into 
a generai strike. 

H. V. Kaitenborn spoke, too. On 
the radio. He said that on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, on the very day on 
which the President talked to the 
nation about uninterrupted war pro- 
duction, “some 17,000 workmen re- 
mained away from their machines on 
the West Coast because they insisted 
on getting, and their employers in- 
sisted on refusing, double-time pay for 
holiday work.” This was an untruth. 
There was no interruption of war work 
anywhere on the West Coast on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 

Speaking of New Jersey, Kalten- 
born said: “For more than half the 
time the New Jersey machines which 
turn out materials to build ships, 
planes, tanks and guns are idle. Why? 
Because the unions and the employers 
are unable to agree on the payment of 
double-time for Sunday work and on 
the payment of overtime for every 
hour worked in excess of forty in any 
given week.” 

The people listened to Kaltenborn. 
They believed him. They got mad. 
They did not know that what they 
took to be the fact was not the fact. 
There were no strikes in New Jersey 
war production and no disputes about 
overtime. There was only a union 
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study which urged manufacturers to 
convert all available plants and equip- 
ment to war production. 

Thurman Arnold spoke. He is a 
college professor. He holds a high 
position in the government. He is an 
assistant attorney-general. He said 
unions impeded the use of men and 
machines for war production and ham- 
pered the distribution of civilian neces- 
sities. He charged organized labor 
with injuring and destroying business 
men. He lashed at unions, lashed at 
labor, lashed at workers. 

Carl Vinson spoke. He is a Con- 
gressman from Georgia. He is the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House. His, too, is a re- 
sponsible job. He said organized labor 
was the chief cause of delay in war 
production. His own report belied 
this charge. But who reads pages of 
long statistical tables? People read the 


conclusions. The press reports the 
conclusions. The radio announces the 
conclusions. There was no warrant 


for the conclusions in Vinson’s own 
report. But the people did not know. 
The Scripps-Howard papers spoke. 


“Wake up, America!” they shrilled. - 


You've got to fight. Fight the forty- 
hour week. Fight the union shop. 
Fight labor. 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce spoke. Sent a circular let- 
ter to all cities. To local chambers of 
commerce, business men, production 
men. Repeal the forty-hour week, said 
the letter. Outlaw strikes. Curb un- 
ions. Put labor in a straitjacket. 
Fight labor. Write to Congress. Start 
campaigns. Spend money. Not to 
fight the enemy. To fight labor. 

And the fight started. 

Thomas J. Wallner went to fight. 
He went to fight American workers. 
He is the president of the Southern 
States Industrial Council, Inc. He 
has an office in Nashville, Tennessee. 
On March 14 he sent a letter. Ad- 
dressed it “to all Southern employers.” 
He said: “America is losing this war.” 
He said there was only one reason for 
this—our own government. He con- 
demned Donald Nelson, in charge of 
war production. He criticized Attor- 
ney-General Biddle, who heads the 
Department of Justice. He damned 
James M. Landis, director of OCD. 
He assaulted justices of the Supreme 
Court and high war production offi- 
cials. He called on local chambers of 
commerce, on local clubs and groups 
to hold town meetings, mass meetings, 
to vote for the repeal of the forty-hour 
week, for elimination of the union shop 
and union labor. He called on news- 
paper publishers to join with him in 
this fight against labor, against the 
President, against the Supreme Court, 








cgainst administrative agencies of the 
federai government. 
The letter went through the 


down to the Gulf Coast, west of the! 
















Mississippi, east of the Alleghenieg§ 


all through the South. The letter wag: 









read by many people and the people) 


began to doubt. They became afraid, 









they became suspicious, they became 


angry. They began to wonder whether 
they shouldn’t join in the fight against 
labor, against government officials and 
against the President. 

E. K. Gaylord went to fight. He is 
a publisher of two newspapers in Okla- 
homa City. He does a lot of other 
things. He runs an investment com- 
pany, an express company, three radio 
stations, a paper mill. He controls 
a lot of Oklahoma. He said, “Repeal 
the forty-hour week. Outlaw strikes.” 

There was no forty-hour week to 
repeal in war industries because most 
war industries were employing work- 
ers longer hours. There has not been a 
single strike involving a single worker 
in Oklahoma war industries since De- 
cember 7, 1941. But Mr. Gaylord’s 
Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City 
Times went right on pleading, urging, 
beseeching, imploring people to do 
something quickly about these vicious 
things which did not exist, to act now 
before it was too late. 

A mass meeting was carefully ar- 
ranged in a city park in Oklahoma 
City. It was organized, scheduled and 
prepared well in advance. In an- 
nouncing, the meeting the Oklahoma 
City Times said “the meeting idea 
rose spontaneously Wednesday morn- 
ing.” It was “spontaneously” set for 
Thursday at 5:15 P. M. It was “spon- 
taneously” wired for sound with loud- 
speakers installed throughout the park. 
“Spontaneous” arrangements were 
made for a brass band. There were 
speakers there who “put the blame for 
losing the war squarely on Washing- 
ton.” 

The people in the Oklahoma City 
park listened and wondered. They did 
not know that the same “spontane- 
ous” words were repeated, parrot-like, 
at that very moment in Nashville, 
Tennessee ; in Marion, South Carolina; 
elsewhere in Oklahoma, in Texas, 
throughout the South. 

The Oklahoma campaign, too, was 
directed against labor, against unions, 
against workers. “Repeal the forty- 
hour week” and “outlaw strikes” were 
the chief slogans. ‘Punish labor, re- 
strict it, enslave it,” was the cam- 
paign’s chief theme. 

The campaign spread quickly. Every 
available propaganda channel was used. 
First came the newspapers. The front 
page, the editorial page, the feature 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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HY PLEDGE TO HELP WIN THE WAR 


SOLEMNLY swear that I will refuse to vote for the re- 
cketion of any United States Senator or any United States 
gresman who does not consistently vote for a law outlaw- 
dl strikes in every industry connected with defense and who 
not vote to abolish the limitations of 40 hours a week labor 
dense industries for the remainder of the war. 


Signed Pr i f Lircari.te 


¢ 
Address ly fcee 2 fu? rt 


Sign, place Ic stamp on reverse side and mail this pledge to your 
congressman or senator. 

















My Pledge to Help Win the War 


1 soiemly pledge that | will refuse to vote for the 
re-election of any United States senator or any United States 
congressman who does not consistently vote for a law outaw- 
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I solemnly pledge that I will refuse t» vote for the re- 
election of any United States senator or any United States 
congressman who dozs not consistently vote for a law outlaw- 
ing all strikes in every industry connected with defense and 
who does not vote to abolish the limitation of 40 hours a week 
labor in defense industries for the remainder of the war. 
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My Pledge to Help Win the War 


I solemnly pledge that I will refuse to vote for the re-election 
of any United States senator or any United States congressman 
who does not consistently vote for a law outlawing all strikes in 
every industry connected with defense and who does not vote to 
sbolish the limitation of 40 hours a week labor in defense indus- 


tries for the remainder of the war. 








>In the month of March the enemies 
of labor tried to make the people believe 
that workers in war industries were stag- 
ing strikes and, where they were not 
striking, were prevented by law from 
working more than forty hours in one 
week. H. V. Kaltenborn and anti-labor 
newspapers related that Congress was 
receiving bales of “spontaneous” mes- 
sages from: Oklahoma. Here you see 
what those “spontaneous” messages 
were—canned telegrams, printed post- 
cards and letters from school children. 

















MY PLEDGE TC HELP WIN THE WAR, 


I solemnly pledge that I will refuse to vote for the 
re-election of any United States Senator or eny United 
States congressman who does not consistently vote for a 
law outlawing all strikes in every industry connected 
with defense and who doos not vote to abolish the lim 
itation of 40 hours a weck labor in defense industrios 
for the remainder of the war. 
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Hy Pledge to Help Win the War 


I solemnly pledge that | will refuse to vote for the re-election 
of any United States senator or any United States congressman who 
does not consistently vote for a law outlawing all strikes in every 
industry connected with defense and who does not vote to abolish 
the limitation of 40 hours a week labor in defense industries for the 
remainder of the war. 

















































JOHN P. FREY 


HE INTERNATIONAL unions 

of the American Federation of 
Labor, federated through the Metal 
Trades Department, were the first 
group of trade unionists to recognize 
that the problem of national defense 
made it necessary that they should 
adopt policies which would provide for 
greater production. 

They began at the beginning. On 
December 18, 1940, a call was issued 
for a general conference of the presi- 
dents of international unions and their 
official associates who comprise the 
Metal Trades Department. The con- 
ference was held in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor headquarters January 
3 and 4, 1941. 

The problems and_ responsibilities 
facing these international unions and 
their Metal Trades Department were 
considered in detail. After the major 
problem involved in a program for na- 
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By JOHN 








P. FREY 


President, Metal Trades Department 


tional defense had been carefully con- 
sidered, the conference believed it ad- 
visable to prepare an official statement 
of policy for the information of metal- 
working trade unionists, employers and 
government officials responsible for di- 
recting the production of requirements 
for national defense. 

The declaration adopted at that time 
was so sound and comprehensive that 
it has since become the basis for a na- 
tional labor policy adopted by other 
groups of organized workmen, and has 
also apparently shaped employer and 
governmental official thinking and ac- 
tion in the field of industrial and ship- 
building production. 

The official policy held that our coun- 
try divided itself naturally into certain 
recognized zones, and declared its in- 
tention immediately to endeavor to se- 
cure conferences with employers in 
such districts or zones, so that with- 
out the loss of valuable time those 
who must produce for national de- 
fense—management and labor—would 
meet at the conference table for the 
purpose of negotiating working rules 
and agreements and terms of employ- 
ment, the purpose and effect of which 
would be to unify and stabilize in- 
dustrial relations and to prevent stop- 
pages of work. 

The program further declared: 


“There must be no stoppage of 
work, 

“Thoroughgoing cooperation must 
be established between management 
and labor through direct contact be- 
tween their chosen representatives. 

“Where their efforts fail to bring 
adjustment of questions which may 
arise, the services of the Division of 
Conciliation, Department of Labor, 
must be speedily secured. Should this 
conciliation not establish prompt re- 
sults, then arbitration must be applied. 

“The rules to govern voluntary arbi- 
tration and the selecting of the arbi- 
tration personnel must be the joint 
responsibility of management and em- 
ployes’ representatives. 

“These are the methods of democ- 
racy applied to a national emergency.” 

This statement of policy was signed 
by the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Help- 
ers, the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers of America, the International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions, 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, the International Union 
of Operating Engineers, the Interna- 
tional Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers’ Union of America, 
the International Association of Bridge, 
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Structural and Ornamental Iron Work- 
ers, the International Association of 
Machinists, the Metal Polishers Inter- 
national Union, the International Mold- 
ers and Foundry Workers Union of 
North America, the Patternmakers 
League of North America, the United 
Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters of the United States and Canada, 
the Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association, the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, mF. & &.. 

The annual convention of the Metal 
Trades Department, held in Seattle 
beginning September 29, 1941, gave 
considerable attention to the problem 
involved in the training of large num- 
bers of workers in national defense 
industries who must be given addi- 
tional knowledge and skill in the field 
of industrial production. 

The president’s report contained de- 
tailed reference to the training of work- 
ers for the defense industries, pointing 
out that in addition to the regular 
training required for apprenticeship, 
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A, F. of L. metal trades workers 
are manning West Coast shipyards 
24 hours a day, rushing the ships 
America must have to win the war 


training must be afforded to experi- 
enced and inexperienced workmen alike 
so that their full capacity to acquire 
additional industrial skill could be 
secured. 

The industrial training program was 
handicapped because several federal 
agencies which had been created dur- 
ing the depression, and which were not 
equipped by either experience or train- 
ing, entered the field of industrial 
training, although there already existed 
well-established federal agencies for 
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this purpose in connection with which 
both labor and management were offi- 
cially represented. 

Another handicap to a consistent 
and practical industrial training pro- 
gram was created by the existence of 
numerous private industrial schools and 
sometimes public vocational training 
schools that believed themselves capa- 
ble of training inexperienced workers 
in the classroom and fitting them to go 
from the schools into industry. 

There had also existed a hesitancy 
on the part of some international unions 
to give their hearty cooperation to any 
outside system of industrial training as 
so many of these had proven them- 
selves incompetent and some of them 
complete failures in preparing young 
men and women to hold their own in 
the workshop and the factory. 

As the urgency for production de- 
veloped, international unions in the 
Metal Trades Department expressed 
their conviction that adequate and effi- 
cient training for production could take 





place only within industry itself, that 
the training should be within the shop 
and should equip those being trained 
to work in the plant in which their 
training was being given. This would 
permit both management and labor to 
have an oversight of the training re- 
quired and enable them to shape this 
training along most practical lines to 
provide a sufficient number of compe- 
tent workers. 

As the question of labor supply in- 
creased in importance, many employ- 
ers who were insisting that a greater 
training effort must be made were 
unwilling to be troubled with training 
within their plants. Conferences were 
held with many such employers, with 
the result in practically every instance 
that training schools were set up within 
the plant itself. The results were even 
more successful than had been antici- 
pated, largely because management and 
labor representatives cooperated in the 
effort to make this training as practical 
as possible. 

Shortly after the adoption of the 
policy of January, 1941, the Metal 
Trades Department was afforded an 
opportunity of putting that policy into 
effect on a large scale. In the latter 
part of 1940 the Office of Production 
Management created the Shipbuilding 
Stabilization Committee, composed of 
representatives of the public, the Navy 
Department, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, shipbuilders and representatives 
of the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. One 
of the first questions considered was 
the establishment of zones for the ship- 
building industry, the necessity for 
which had been previously pointed out 
in the Department’s declaration of pol- 
icy. The Shipbuilding Stabilization 
Committee finally divided shipbuilding 








































into four zones—the Pacific Coast, the 
Great Lakes, the Gulf Coast and the 
Atlantic seaboard. 7 

It was the committee’s intention to 
endeavor to have an agreement negoti- 
ated between the shipyards and the 
organized shipyard workers in each of 
these zones, the Pacific Coast being 
selected as the first where an effort 
would be made to establish uniform 
wage rates, hours of labor and working 
rules and regulations throughout the 
zone area. 

This included the shipyards in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ta- 
coma and Seattle and the smaller yards 
in between. 

In February, 1941, representatives of 
shipbuilders, the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the Mari- 
time Commission and the Office of 
Production Management began the 
negotiating of an agreement, the first 
of its kind in the United States or in 
any other country, for that matter. 
The government of the United States, 
through the Navy Department, the 
Maritime Commission and the Office of 
Production Management, was a party 
to those items in the agreement which 
covered hours of labor, wage rates, 
premiums for shifts, rates of payment 
for overtime and provisions for the 
adjustment of all grievances which 
might arise without stoppage of work. 

After this agreement had been nego- 
tiated and signed by all parties to its 
provisions, the shipbuilders and the 
union representatives negotiated an 
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agreement covering ship 
repair as contrasted with 
ship construction, which 
was the subject covered 
by what has since been 
known as the master 
agreement for shipbuild- 
ing on the Pacific Coast. 
The rates for repair work 
were higher than those for 
new construction, properly 
so because new construc- 
tion work gives continuous 
employment while work- 
men employed on ship re- 
pair must rush through 
the repair work as rapidly 
as possible and then await 
the arrival and docking of 
another ship. 

After both agreements 
had been put into opera- 
tion, the Army and the 
Navy found that a num- 
ber of large passenger 
ships must be converted 
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into Army transports. This conver- 
sion required a complete internal re- 
construction of the vessels, such recon- 
struction at times running into millions 
of dollars per ship. 

When the master agreement had 
been negotiated it was found necessary 
to include a definition of what would 
constitute new construction and what 
would be considered as repair, the defi- 
nition finally adopted providing that 
when a new ship had made a passenger 
or a cargo voyage, work done upon it 
afterward would come under the classi- 
fication of repair. 

The ship repair rate, applied to re- 
construction of these passenger ships, 
would add materially to the cost of re- 
construction, so much so that the Navy 





Department believed it cheaper to send 
such ships through the Panama Canal 
and have the work done along the At- 
lantic seaboard, where no ship repair 
rate as such existed. As a result the 
reconstruction of ships was stopped on 
the Pacific Coast. 

After members of Congress, cham- 
bers of commerce and shipbuilders on 
the Pacific Coast had failed to change 
the Navy Department’s policy, the sub- 
ject was referred to the Metal Trades 
Department. Conferences were held, 
with the result that the Secretary of 
the Navy finally agreed to a new defi- 
nition of what would constitute ship 
repair. This was placed upon a finan- 
cial basis. If the labor cost on any 
ship undergoing repair or reconstruc- 
tion was more than $150,000 the work 
would come under the wage provisions 
of the master agreement. If less than 
that amount the work would come 
under the repair agreement on the 
Pacific Coast. 

While the master agreement had 





been negotiated by labor’s representa- 
tives, it was not signed until every 
Metal Trades Council having ship- 
building under its jurisdiction and all 
of the Councils’ affiliated local unions 
had separately voted upon the accept- 
ance or rejection of the agreement. 
There was but one method by which 
the master agreement could be modi- 
fied, and that was securing the ap- 
proval of those who had been parties 
to the consummation of the master 
agreement. 

The question of accepting $150,000 
labor cost as the dividing line between 
what would constitute repair work and 
what would come under the master 
agreement wage provisions was pre- 
sented to each of the Metal Trades 
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Councils with shipbuilding under its 
‘wrisdiction, and afterward to each of 
the affiliated local unions; the demo- 
cratic method of self-government, so 
definite a feature of our trade union 
structure, being carried out in spirit 
as well as in letter. 

An overwhelming majority vote was 
in favor of modification of the master 
agreement, and this modification re- 
sulted in the immediate resumption of 
ship conversion from passenger to 
troop ships on the Pacific Coast. For- 
tunately for the saving of time, this 
modification of the master agreement 
went into effect months before the 
treacherous attack upon Pearl Harbor. 

After war had been declared, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that every 
machine and industrial building and all 
equipment should be used twenty-four 
hours a day 365 days in the year. 
Again the first group to put this out- 
standing and necessary policy into 
effect were the international unions 
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comprising the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment. 

On January 13 and 14, 1942, a 
coastwide conference was held in San 
Francisco, the Navy Department, the 
Maritime Commission and the War 
Production Board being officially rep- 
resented. Delegates from our Metal 
Trades Councils on the Pacific Coast 
with shipbuilding under their jurisdic- 
tion represented the local unions, and 
international representatives of these 
unions were also in attendance. Prac- 
tically every shipyard corporation had 
one or more of its management present. 

The conference immediately pro- 
ceeded to consider President Roose- 
velt’s recommendation that machinery 
and equipment of plants should operate 
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twenty-four hours a day 365 days per 
year. The problem which the confer- 
ence had to consider was the method 
by which the President’s program could 
be put into operation. After two days 
of conference the answer was found in 
the following agreement, which was 
adopted by unanimous vote: 

“The conference has considered the 
President’s recommendation and unani- 
mously agrees to comply with his re- 
quest for continuous operation of 
Pacific Coast shipyards during the war 
period. 

“In order to carry out the above 
conference action, it was agreed that 
the existing Pacific Coast zone stand- 
ards and master agreement shall be 
modified as follows: 

“(A) Pacific Coast shipyards shall 
be placed on a basis of continuous op- 
eration, twenty-four hours per day and 
seven days per week, to the end that 
the maximum possible production of 
ships will result. 








“(B) The regular established work 
week shall consist of six regularly es- 
tablished shifts for each employe; for 
the first five such shifts worked the 
employe will be paid at the straight 
time rate, and on the sixth shift worked 
the employe will be paid at time and 
one-half rate. No workman shall be 
required to work a seventh shift dur- 
ing any work week, except in extreme 
emergencies, and in such cases he shall 
be paid at the rate of double time. 

“(C) If possible, the day off to 
which each workman is entitled shall 
be rotated, so that each man shall have 
an equal chance over regular periods 
to be off either on a Saturday or Sun- 
day. However, this policy, as well as 
the method of accomplishment, shall 
be left to agreement between manage- 
ment and local Metal Trades Councils. 
If necessary, and if agreed to between 
management and local Metal Trades 
Councils, Paragraph B may be modi- 
fied to accomplish rotation of days off. 

“(D) The calendar days of holidays 
recognized by the local Metal Trades 
Councils of the Pacific Coast area shall 
be compensated for at double time 
rates, regardless of which day of the 
standard operating week such holiday 
falls upon. 

“(E) Except as stated in Para- 
graphs A, B, C and D above, the zone 
standards and the master agreement 
shall remain unchanged and in full 
force and effect. 

“(F) This modification shall remain 
in effect only until such time as the 
President of the United States shall 
proclaim that the United States is no 
longer at war.” 

Afterward this conference agreement 
was submitted (Continued on Page 26) 






LABORS SOLE OBJECTIVE IS 


WICTORY 


S AMERICANS we must at this 
time think of the only thing that 
really counts today. All of labor’s 
problems, both past and present, pale 
into insignificance before the one great 
problem of today for all Americans— 
rich and poor, banker and shopkeeper, 
employer and employe: What can we 
as individuals or groups do to bring 
complete and final victory for our 
country and its allies? * 

Everything that we are, everything 
that we have, everything we hold dear 
must now be subordinate to one single 
and overwhelming purpose—the tri- 
umph of free men everywhere over the 
forces of hate and destruction, those 
forces which would, through military 
domination, impose a system of slavery 
on workers the world over. 

American labor, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, has 
had no illusions about this war and 
what was at stake from the very out- 
set. Our organization long ago called 
attention again and again to the threat 
to our country and its institutions that 
was evident in the moves of Hitler and 
the Japanese military clique against 
the free peoples of Europe and Asia. 

Despite labor’s warnings repeated 
year after year from 1933 on, it was 
not until June of 1940 that a majority 
of our people realized that the United 
States of America was high on the list 
of Hitler’s intended victims, and it was 
not until December 7 of last year that 
there was developed—overnight per- 
haps—in this country a final 
conviction that Japan was de- 
termined to collaborate in 
bringing about our elimination 
as a world power. 

Labor knew in 1933, labor 
knew in 1940 and labor knows 
now what this war means to 
workers. We knew then and 
we know now that a victory for 
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the Axis means an end to the free 
America we love. We know that it 
means an end to free trade unionism 
and the imposition of a brutal, in- 
human system of slavery in which the 
individual human being becomes a 
mere tool of the state, with no more 
rights or privileges than has a hammer 
or a monkey-wrench. 

That is why labor today looks upon 
this war no longer as just a war to 
defend our homes, our lands and our 
freedom. No longer can we consider 
this a war for defensive purposes only. 
This is a war to the finish between 
freedom and slavery. There can be 
no compromise. There can be no ne- 
gotiated peace with a victorious Hitler 
or a satisfied Japan. Nothing less 
than the destruction of Hitler can sat- 
isfy America today. Never again shall 
Japan be allowed to build for conquest 
while she practices her sinister and 
treacherous diplomacy. 

Complete and absolute victory by 
force of arms over her enemies is the 
one aim of America. 

In bringing about this result, which 
to me is as inevitable as the coming of 
daylight tomorrow morning, American 
labor has a glorious opportunity. As 
workers we can contribute more to- 
ward this sacred cause thar can any 
other group anywhere in the world. 
This is a mechanical war. This is a 
war of production. This is a war that 
is being fought not only on the actual 
fighting front, not only by our gallant 


men on the high seas and in the air, 
but also on the farms, on the roads 
and in the shops and mills of our 
country. 

Our nation’s victory depends on the 
production of planes, guns, tanks and 
ships and also on the speedy transpor- 
tation of these weapons of war to the 
places where they will do the most 
good. We must outproduce the Axis 
powers in an overwhelming way. This 
most important part of the job belongs 
to the workers of America. It is a 
big job. Our enemies have had a long 
headstart in their preparations for this 
war. We must catch up and then 
speed past them in the race of produc- 
tion before we can achieve final vic- 
tory. 

Organized labor has done its full 
share of the job to date. Beginning 
back in June of 1940 when the fall of 
France first brought home to all Amer- 
ica the possibility of a Hitler victory 
and the consequences to us of such a 
victory, the building trades workers of 
the American Federation of Labor 
through their organizations pitched in 
to cooperate splendidly with the War 
and Navy Departments to bring to 
completion the largest construction pro- 
gram ever planned by our nation in 
peacetime. 

In the space of a few months hun- 
dreds of cantonments for the military 
training of our civilian population were 
constructed all over the country. 
Thousands of new plants were erected 

in record time for the produc- 
tion of munitions and other in- 
struments of war. Stiff sched- 
ules for this construction work 
were laid down by the govern- 
ment departments concerned. 
More speed was demanded in 
the plans formulated than the 
government experts had any 
logical reason to expect. Thou- 
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sands of mechanics were transported 
through the cooperation of the Build- 
ing Trades Department of the A. F. 
of L. many hundreds of miles from 
their homes in order to complete this 
work without a single penny of trans- 
portation cost to the government. 

And yet in practically every case 
on record these cantonments, training 
stations and factories were constructed 
weeks and even months ahead of 
schedule. 

In the vital shipbuilding industry a 
similar record has been written in the 
last two years. Under the leadership 
of the Metal Trades Department of the 
A. F. of L. a system of labor, man- 
agement and government cooperation 
has been worked out in this industry 
which has brought excellent results. 
Production facilities have been ex- 
panded and the rate of production has 
been stepped up to an astounding pace. 
Here again the progress schedules laid 
down have been left behind and ships 
are being turned out many months 
ahead of the scheduled date of comple- 
tion. 

What is true in this respect in the 
construction and in the shipbuilding 
industries is likewise true in other in- 
dustries where organized workers are 
engaged in producing the things neces- 
sary for our men at the fighting fronts. 

Labor took the lead on the question 
of eliminating work stoppages on de- 
fense work when the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
requested the establishment of a tri- 
partite board for this purpose in Jan- 
uary of 1941. 

The National Defense Mediation 
Board came into being as a result and, 
despite any comment to the contrary, 
made a splendid showing. The record 
discloses that with the exception of one 
or two highly publicized cases all dis- 
putes which arose were settled while 
production carried on. 

When our country formally entered 
the war after the treacherous attack 
by Japan on December 7 labor again 
showed the way in an effort to bring 
about all-cut production for victory. 
On December 15 and 16 the leaders of 
all national organizations affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. met in Washington and 
pledged complete support to our Com- 
mander-in-Chief in this crisis. Labor 
voluntarily relinquished the right to 
strike as a means of adjusting griev- 
ances that might interfere with war 
production and proposed the substitu- 
tion of the peaceful methods of con- 
ciliation, mediation and arbitration to 
resolve whatever grievances might 
arise. 

The National War Labor Board is 
now engaged in applying these meth- 
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ods with almost perfect results to date. 
The national officers of the C. I. O. 
and the A. F. of L. have cooperated 
with each other in a very fine way in 
order to help the War Labor Board 
pursue its most difficult task. 

Labor is cooperating with govern- 
ment and industry in the training and 
reallocation of skilled men needed in 
war production. Labor is leading the 
way in a campaign for all workers to 
purchase defense bonds to the very 
limit of their ability. In addition, we 
find organized workers urging the use 
of more and more shifts in industry in 
order that around-the-clock production 
will be an actual fact instead of a fig- 
ure of speech. 

Labor has used its organizational 





structure to cooperate to the fullest 
in order to construct the facilities of 
war training and production, to pro- 
duce the weapons of war, to build the 
ships in which these weapons must 
be transported and to man the ships 
when they are complete and ready for 
their hazardous task. 

In short, the record of the last sev- 
eral years shows that the workers of 
this country, both organized and unor- 
ganized, are giving of their very best to 
preserve our American way of life. 

Despite this splendid patriotic record 
which is unexcelled anywhere else in 
the world, and I include Great Britain 
in this statement, we find that those 
who make a profession of hating labor 
in peacetime are still practicing their 
profession during this time of national 
crisis. 

When everyone’s efforts should be 
directed toward the achievement of real 
national unity and the very highest in 


national morale we find there are those 
who would use this crisis that threatens 
the very existence of our country to 
shackle labor with restrictive laws and 
in addition to wipe off the statute 
books those protective laws that have 
placed the American worker on a 
higher plane economically than any 
other worker on earth. 

An example of this is the effort to 
repeal the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Attempts are being made to convince 
the American people that this law is in 
some way preventing war production 
plants from operating more than forty 
hours per week. This is absolutely 
false. 

Actually, the people who are clam- 
oring for the repeal or the setting 





Secretary-Treasurer Meany made telling points in his Detroit talk 


aside of this law are not interested 
in speeding war production. They are 
interested in returning to the days 
when pecan shellers, novelty makers 
and other exploited workers were paid 
ten and fifteen cents an hour. They 
are interested in making it possible 
for the chiseling type of employer— 
and war or no war we still have some 
chiseling employers—to work his em- 
ployes ten and twelve hours a day. 

What is needed is not the same 
workers putting in ten and twelve 
hours a day for as long as they can 
stand it—and let us not forget that 
work in war industries is not easy work 
—but that more workers, new workers 
be given jobs and new shifts be put 
into effect. That is the way to attain 
maximum output. 

And let no one try to tell labor that 
manpower is lacking. We may reach 
that point, but we have not reached it 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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LABOR SOLIDARITY 
LV THE AMERICAS 


By ROBERT J. WATT 


International Representative, 
American Federation of Labor 


HE STRUGGLE now convulsing 
the world and threatening demo- 
cratic institutions has driven home to 
the leaders of organized labor in all the 
Americas a hard but valuable lesson. 
It has demonstrated that we cannot 
hope to build a just and durable peace 
unless our republics 
here in the Western 
Hemisphere create 
i machinery to deal 
constructively with 
al lour major economic problems. It 
has proved that peace #self can only 
be accomplished by a continuing co- 
operative effort in which the masses 
of workers will participate. 

The present slash of savagery has 
shown that undiluted nationalism can- 
not meet world or hemisphere prob- 
lems. It is as unrealistic as the idea 
that local or state governments can 
individually cope with the modern 
problems of our domestic economy. 
An international tribunal, sustained by 
the conviction of the peoples of our 
hemisphere that it is the agent of jus- 
tice, appears to be the only basis upon 
which we may hope for the mainte- 
nance of international peace after this 
war ends. 

Like other worthwhile objectives, 
inter-American solidarity can be de- 
fined easily ; but it can be realized only 
through democratic organization and 
an enormous amount of hard work. 
To secure this cooperation and soli- 
darity is even more difficult than fight- 
ing a war, because the pitfalls of peace 
are always less obvious than those of 
war.- 

Solidarity strong enough to enable 
the twenty-one American republics to 
win the war and carry their victory 
through to a triumphant peace cannot 
rely solely upon political cooperation. 
Labor has learned in its own struggles 
that action in the field of decent hem- 
isphere relations requires a broad eco- 
nomic and social approach in which 
the organized workers of the republics 
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will play an important part. No other 
group is so large or so united in pur- 
pose as is organized labor. No other 
group occupies so vital a position in 
the strategy of our war and peace ef- 
forts and has so much experience in 
the field of genuine democratic action. 
And even more important, no other 
group in a democratic nation has so 
much at stake as the organized 
workers. 

If we recognize that any decent sys- 
tem must derive its major sanction 
from a fundamental acceptance by the 
masses of the people, then the founda- 
tion of real inter-American cooperation 
must be the organized workers. Add 
to the ten million organized workers 
in the United States, Canada’s half 
million, Mexico’s million and a half, 
and the several million in the other 
nations of the hemisphere and you 
have a rather impressive army. 


Victory in both war and peace will 
depend to a large extent upon the 
strength, the skill and the loyalty of 
this great army. The workers indis. 
putably have a great part to play now 
and later. . 

In this great effort the men who are 
turning out the weapons and the men 
who are using them will not lose sight 
of what they are fighting for. And in 
this great effort the workers in every 
one of our American republics are 
partners today in a very real and sub- 
stantial way. 

They are partners because the ag- 
gression of the Axis plunderbund js 
at one and the same time a threat to 
all our freedoms and liberties, and an 
opportunity to progress if we will co- 
operate. 

The threat is obvious to anyone who 
ever heard of the gangster from Berlin 
and his stooge in Tokyo. The oppor- 
tunity may not be so evident, but it is 
plain that the very danger has made 
inter-American cooperation necessary 
and provided an opportunity for us 
as well. 

Those who for many years have been 
indifferent to hemisphere _ solidarity 
and cooperation because they would 
not yield some of the pillboxes of 
privilege have had their indifference 
melted away by the harshness of 
events. 

This is as true among our neigh- 
bors, from the Rio Grande to Pata- 
gonia, as among ourselves. We have 
all begun to understand clearly that 
the peoples of the whole hemisphere 
will benefit more from being good 
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neighbors than from being either mas- 
ters or slaves. 

Since September, 1939, the Ameri- 
can republics have had more experi- 
ence in working together than in many 
years before. The war speeded up 
what had been a slow process. It has 
emphasized more strongly than would 
have been possible in times of peace 
the interdependence of the Americas 
and the need for solidarity in defeating 
international criminals who would ex- 
ploit the weak and seduce the strong. 

Every day emphasizes this inter- 
dependence. The United States finds 
that a long list of metals and other 
products needed for prosecution of the 
war can now be obtained only from 
the Caribbean lands and from Central 
and South America. Western Hem- 
isphere rubber, tin, tungsten, manga- 
nese, antimony and many other items 
are helping to keep our war factories 
running, our men and women at work 
and our armies equipped. 

On the other hand, twenty of the 
twenty-one republics look to the 
United States as the source of machin- 
ery and other supplies required to keep 
their economic systems functioning. 
What we export to them enables them 
not only to provide for their own peo- 
ple but also to continue their efforts 
for the common cause. 


Sacrifices Needed on Both Sides 


Because there are shortages of what 
we can send to them and what they 
can send to us, the solution of the 
problem calls for sacrifices on both 
sides. But the job can be done if we 
patiently build a firm foundation of 
mutual interest and goodwill, which 
would serve us well during these criti- 
cal days and with the foundations built 
stand us in good stead in the years of 
peace which lie ahead. 

That this is all possible was indi- 
cated at the meeting of foreign min- 
isters of the American republics at Rio 
de Janeiro in January. The practical 
measures adopted at this conference 
were, in decisiveness and unanimity, 
unusual for such international gather- 
ings. 

Among the important actions taken 
was the recommendation that all the 
American republics break relations 
with the Axis. 

A program to curb subversive activ- 
ities and proposals for cooperative 
improvement in public health were 
accepted. 

But the basic achievements from an 
economic point of view were the reso- 
lutions calling for full mobilization of 
the hemisphere’s economic resources 
and for the establishment of machin- 
ery for postwar economic planning. 
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In the economic mobilization for 
war, the conference declared, produc- 
tion must be stimulated. At the same 
time measures to protect wage stand- 
ards, to control prices and insure equi- 
table distribution were demanded. 
The conference also affirmed the prin- 
ciple that all nations of the hemisphere 
should have access, on a basis of full 
equality, to the raw materials they need 
for their development. 

The principles set forth at Rio de 
Janeiro would provide us with the 
framework for a real war effort now 
and a decent reconstruction program 
after the war, if the political leaders 
of the American republics, taught wis- 
dom by the tragic failures of other 
peoples, give to the organized workers 
an opportunity to make a representa- 
tive democratic contribution to the 
program. 

The Inter-American Technical Eco- 
nomic Conference, setting up of which 
the Rio meeting suggested for the 
study of present and future problems, 
would be a much more valuable in- 
strument for the common good if it 
were buttressed by representative lead- 
ers of both labor and industry. Such 
leaders in all our American republics 
could work together in close coopera- 
tion and pool their practical experi- 
ence, their ingenuity and their wisdom 
to get better results than we can ex- 
pect from those who are dealing with 
the human problems on a purely tech- 
nical basis. 

Of course, economic and social soli- 
darity are not going to be achieved by 
the appointment of political or tech- 
nical committees, nor by resolutions or 
the pressure of an emergency. The 
goals we seek can only be reached by 
a real understanding on the part of 
the peoples of the Americas of what 
hemisphere solidarity means and how 
each nation can fit into the whole 
picture. 

That in turn implies a much greater 
understanding of each other than the 
twenty-one republics ever had in the 
past and an understanding on the part 
of political leadership that the workers 
must be given the chance to put their 
spirit into the job as well as their 
muscles. 

The Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, which is 
headed by Nelson Rockefeller, has ac- 
complished a great deal along these 
lines and has under way a broad, inte- 
grated program for carrying it much 
further both by emergency and long- 
range measures. 

This agency has done a grand job 
in improving our relations with our 
neighbors and has promoted a neces- 
sary exchange of ideas and personali- 





Nelson Rockefeller’s work helps 
strengthen inter-American bonds 


ties in the fields of common interests 
and problems. 

Organized workers, because they 
are an organized and progressive force, 
have a special responsibility and op- 
portunity in this field. The workers 
of our democracy must take the lead 
not only in their own communities but 
through their international and na- 
tional unions if the resources of nature 
and the capacity of the human mind in 
our hemisphere are going to be put to 
work for the well-being of the men, 
women and children of the Americas 
and the world. 

The organized workers in all our 
American nations must insist that we 
hit out together with all our great 
skill and resources to win this war. 
We must also ask that we concentrate 
every effort upon destroying in the 
Americas the grapes of wrath and of 
scorching out of existence the vine- 
yards where the grapes of wrath are 
grown, so that the world of tomorrow 
for ourselves, for our children and for 
their children will be a clean world, 
and a decent world, and a world of 
equal opportunity and security for all. 

Pan-American Day can be the occa- 
sion for us to start creating in our 
Western World a pattern of economic 
equity which will evoke the enthusi- 
astic hopes of decent people wherever 
they live. 

Pan-American Day can be the occa- 
sion to develop mutual respect, confi- 
dence and understanding among men 
of goodwill so that in the later, less 
dramatic struggle we can secure a last- 
ing peace which will enable all our 
people to enjoy the liberty for which 
brave and determined men and women 
now are fighting. 
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A DISPATCH FROM BRAZIL 


By ANTONIO CHRISOSTOMO DE OLIVEIRA 


Brazilian Workers’ Delegate to International Labor Conferences 


N THIS critical moment of world 

history, when civilization itself is 
threatened by the hateful forces of 
darkness, it is heartening to know that 
the great nations of the Americas 
the United States in the North and 
Brazil in the South—are standing sol- 
idly together in bristling opposition 
to the savage ene- 
mies of all human- 
ity. The actions of 
the government of 
my country with re- 
spect to the Axis, of which you are 
aware, are enthusiastically supported 
by all segments of the Brazilian popu- 
lation, and by no group more enthusi- 
astically than by the wage-earners of 
our nation. 

The workers of Brazil, like the 
workers of the United States, are pas- 
sionately devoted to the principles of 
human justice and decency, and for 
that reason are happy that relations 
have been ruptured with those who 
sneer at these principles so precious 
to men of goodwill everywhere. 

The people of Brazil are warm ad- 
mirers of the United States and they 
do not hesitate to say that they revere 
your great President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He is a bulwark of human 
rights, an uncompromising foe of 
tyranny, slavery and injustice. His 
visit to Brazil a few years ago left 
a deep current of sympathy here. His 
address to the Brazilian Parliament 
was a hymn to brotherhood. His warm 
and sincere words found an echo in the 
hearts of all Brazilians, who share his 
ideals and never tire of praising and 
applauding his acts. 

From a sociological point of view 
the two American Presidents, Getulio 
Vargas and Mr. Roosevelt, evince a 
deep kinship in their ideals and a great 
similarity in the work they are per- 
forming for the sake of humanity. 
You are naturally familiar with the 
achievements of your own Chief Ex- 
ecutive. Let me tell you what his 
South American counterpart, President 
Vargas, has achieved in Brazil. 

The evolution of Brazilian labor law 
is almost exclusively the work of 
Getulio Vargas. Conscious of this and 
grateful for it, the working class backs 
his government, giving it the force to 
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impose standards for the protection of 
labor upon management without caus- 
ing economic disturbances. 

In 1930, after the Brazilian Revolu- 
tion came into being, a program of 
social security was initiated by Presi- 
dent Vargas. Up to then, only the 
railwaymen were covered by a social 
security law, one of whose provisions 
assured them of old age insurance. 
All other categories of workers were 
completely left to themselves with no 
protection whatever. 

But once the latter were organized 
in trade unions they were able to sug- 
gest to the government measures for 
the protection of their interests. Thus 
originated the Brazilian social policy, 
under the auspices of Presi- 
dent Vargas, who in Brazil 
is called “Worker No. 1.” 

Under the constitution of 
1937 labor is entitled to the 
protection and special care 
of the state. Workers have 
the right to join together 
freely in trade unions and 
federations. Citizens and 
aliens, without distinction, 
enjoy the same rights and 
privileges. 

Children’s work is regu- 
lated by a special law which 
prohibits their employment 
before they are fourteen 
years old and excludes them 
from night work until the 
age of eighteen. 

Insurance for invalidism 
and old age is compulsory. 
The contributions are the 
same for the state and the 
employers, amounting to 
three to five per cent of the 
basic wage, according to the 
financial strength of the 
various existing insurance 
funds. 

Brazil’s social welfare 
institutions invest a great 
part of their capital in the 
construction of homes for 
workers, who acquire own- 
ership gradually as they pay 
rent. 

A law of far-reaching 
scope is that of June 5, 1935, 
providing for compensation 


to the worker in the case of his dis- 
missal by an employer without suffi- 
cient justification. 

With a view to settling immediately 
conflicts arising between management 
and labor, a minimum wage law was 
enacted and a Labor Court established, 
Workers had been asking for this for 
a long time; now it proves to be of 
the greatest importance. 

The aforementioned are only a part 
of the labor and social code of modern 
Brazil. 

The constitution of 1937 lays down 
some other basic principles—minimum 
wage fixed in accordance with the pre- 
vailing conditions of each region of 
the country, maximum working day 
of eight hours, compulsory rest on 
Sundays and -public holidays, annual 
vacation with pay after one year’s serv- 
ice, prohibition of women’s work in 


This is Getulio Vargas, President of Brazil 
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industries prejudicial to health, medical 
care, maternity insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, legal aid in procedure 
related to social insurance and many 
others. 

Appropriate legislative measures 
have been taken to implement these 
basic principles. 

These are the measures for the pro- 
tection of those who labor 
which Brazil, at the instance 
of President Vargas, has 
placed on her books. Your 
Chief Executive, Mr. 
Roosevelt, has likewise 
fought for the elevation of 
the working people through 
the enactment of progressive 
legislation. 

But this is not the only 
point of similarity between 
President Vargas and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Both men 
are the living symbols of 
democracy. Both men have 
in their hearts the same de- 
sire to promote the welfare 
of humanity. 

On the one hand, we see 
President Vargas, either 
working indefatigably for a _ better 
Brazil by means of legislation for the 
protection of workers or fostering 
good-neighbor relations among the na- 
tions of the Americas. On the other 
hand, we have the President of the 
noble North American country who 


The Workers 


HE AMERICAN Federation of 

Labor has received a message from 

the Cuban Confederation of Workers 

reporting that the wage-earners of 

Cuba regard the fate of the United 

States in this war as their fate. The 

message, signed by Lazaro Pefia, sec- 

retary of the Cuban 

AY Confederation, says: 

4 “Cuba’s workers, 

united as never be- 

fore in this decisive 

hour of history, resolutely support the 

declarations of President Batista ex- 

pressing the solidarity of the Cuban 

people and government with the gov- 

ernment of the United States in the 

struggle against the treacherous Fascist 
aggressors. 

“All the strength and resources of 
Cuba are being gathered to help the 
United States and all the democratic 
nations which are fighting the enemies 
of liberty throughout the world to win 
the war against the aggressors. 

“Yesterday the blood of North 
American soldiers was mixed with 
ours in order to achieve the independ- 
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embodies the great dream of peace 
shared by all men of goodwill 
throughout the world. 

In the history books which will 
be written in future times we Brazil- 


Brazil has guns in place and set 
to speak most effectively if the Axis 
should ever try a direct invasion 


ians are convinced that the names of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Getulio 
Vargas will be inscribed as those of 
two heroes of our age. 

In the past the workers of one 
American country did not take a very 
deep interest in the workers of other 


American lands. 
But that is all 
changed now. The 
world has shrunk 
and, as it has 
shrunk, it has 
brought the 
United States and 
South America 
closer together 
than they ever 
were. This means 
that the workers of our two nations 
have also been drawn nearer to each 
other. It is truly said that every cloud 
has a silver lining. Part of the silver 
lining of the cloud that is war is the 
increased interest of Brazilian and 
North American labor in each other. 


Of Cuba Are Standing With Us 


ence of Cuba; today Cuban blood will 
be mixed with yours in order to save 
America and the world. 

“The workers of Cuba are mobilized 
on the side of the great people of the 
United States. We are resolved to in- 
tensify production. We will not balk 
at any sacrifices that may be necessary 
to help you bring about the collapse 
of the cowardly aggressors. We stand 
ready to increase tremendously the out- 
put of sugar, molasses, iron, copper, 
manganese and foodstuffs.” 

Sefior Pefia says the Cuban workers 
are on guard against the use of the 
emergency by the enemies of labor as 
an excuse for attacking the wages, 
working conditions and democratic 
rights of Cuba’s wage-earners. The 
Cuban labor movement, he reports, is 
urging “implacable” punishment for all 
Fifth Columnists, the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations with the Franco 
government of Spain and protection of 
the living standards of Cuban wage- 
earners as “an essential basis for the 
economic, military and political prepa- 
rations which the gravity of the mo- 


ment demands.” Sefior Pefia’s mes- 
sage goes on to say: 

“We know fully the enormous in- 
dustrial resources and the extraordi- 
nary productive capacity and quality 
of production in our sister nation. We 
know the magnificent attitude of the 
American workers in support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the champion of de- 
mocracy. 

“We have absolute faith in victory. 
We have complete faith in the capacity 
and strength of the American workers 
who, grouped in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the C. I. O. and the 
railroad brotherhoods, are performing 
their duty. 

“‘The Cuban Confederation of 
Workers, through myself, salutes-you, 
strong, firm fighters for liberty and 
democracy, and offers you support 
without limit until victory is secure. 

“Completely in accord with the 
United States in this crucial hour of 
history, we workers of Cuba are hop- 
ing most sincerely for a quick victory 
over the mortal enemies of all hu- 
manity, the Nazis and the Fascists.” 
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JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


| HAVE just completed the trial of 
a case which represents the latest 
attempt of Thurman Arnold to destroy 
normal union activities and to foist his 
thoroughly discredited interpretations 
of the anti-trust laws upon the courts 
of the land. ad 

If nothing more, Mr. Arnold’s rec- 
ord in labor cases has been uniform and 
consistent. It is one of miserable 
failure. 

T think it worthwhile to discuss this 
latest case because it shows the ex- 
tremes to which the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion will go to malign and harass labor 
unions. The unions indicted were the 
Teamsters’ Bakery Drivers’ Local and 
the Bakery Workers’ Local, both of 
Washington, D. C. Also indicted were 
three large chain stores, the Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Tea Company, Amer- 
ican Stores, Inc., and Sanitary Grocery 
Company, Inc. As I shall soon show, 
it was necessary to indict the companies 
in order to conform with the latest 
theory of the Anti-Trust Division 
which it has manufactured in order to 
escape the plain language and holdings 
of the Superme Court of the United 
States. 

Let me say at the outset that the 
indictment was the most misleading 
document of its kind that I have ever 
seen, read or heard about. It charged 
acts that were never committed, re- 
ferred to meetings that never took 
place, described written agreements 
that never were written and, all in all, 
presented a completely distorted and 
misleading picture. 

The government presented alleged 
proof in support of this indictment for 
a period of almost two weeks. As each 
day went by it became increasingly 
clear that the indictment was the 
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THURMAN ARNOLD 
Vee Nik U.S. A 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


figment of a very fertile and anti-union 
imagination that quite obviously had 
too much time and more than enough 
money to waste in idle speculation and 
daydreaming. There was not the 
slightest connection between the proof 
presented and the crime charged. 

When, at long last, counsel for the 
government had completed the submis- 
sion of their mass of irrelevancies, I 
made a motion for the court to direct 
a verdict of not guilty. Counsel for 
the other defendants, of course, joined 
in this motion. Judge Goldsborough, 
after hearing argument, felt impelled to 
make this unusual but completely justi- 
fied observation : 

“T have never in all my over forty 
years’ experience seen tried a case that 
was as absolutely devoid of evidence 
as this. That is the honest truth. I 
have never seen one like it.” 

My own opinion is that the court 
showed remarkable self-restraint in 
that language. The court sustained our 
contentions for the directed verdict of 
not guilty, and thus ended this latest 
brainstorm of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion. 

Now let us inquire into the actual 
facts of the case as adduced by the 
government witnesses. Both locals had 
succeeded, after many years of difficult 
effort, in establishing high working 
standards for their memberships in the 
District of Columbia. In the nearby 
city of Baltimore wages were much 
lower. The bakeries of the A. and P. 
and American, located in Baltimore, 
were able through a lower wage cost 
to produce cheap bread and to flood 
the Washington market with that 
bread, thereby directly undermining 
the standards of the Washington 
unions. The members of the threat- 
ened unions refused to work on the 
low-wage bread. 

That was all there was to the entire 
case—union members peacefully refus- 
ing to work on bread that threatened 
their own economic destruction. 

In the Hutcheson case, decided by 
the Supreme Court in 1941, the court 
expressly adopted the great dissenting 


opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis in the 
Duplex-Deering case as being the cor- 
rect interpretation of the law. Mr. 
Justice Brandeis remarked: 

“May not all with a common interest 
join in refusing to expend their labor 
upon articles whose very production 
constitutes an attack upon their stand- 
ard of living and the institution which 
they are convinced supports them?” 

That simple, self-answering question 
covered the entire case. But Mr. 
Arnold, quite obviously, is no more 
impressed by the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States than 
he is by the enactments of the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is, I 
think, fair to say that on his estab- 
lished record Mr. Arnold is impressed 
only by Mr. Arnold himseli—by his 
own abstruse theories and his own 
crusading zeal. 

Never in the history of political ad- 
ministration has there been so flagrant 
an example of a subordinate official, 
chafed by a decision of the highest 
tribunal in the land, who has sought 
to ease his sense of frustration by de- 
vising tortuous and grotesque means 
of evading the plain mandate of that 
decision. 

I have related the actual facts in the 
case. Why, on those facts, did Mr. 
Arnold indict the three chain store 
corporations? Because he thought 
that thereby he could escape the Hut- 
cheson decision. In that case the court 
said : 

“So long as a union acts in its self- 
interest and does not combine with 
non-labor groups, the licit and the illi- 
cit under Section 20 are not to be dis- 
tinguished by any judgment regarding 
the wisdom or unwisdom, the rightness 
or wrongness, the selfishness or un- 
selfishness of the end of which the par- 
ticular union activities are the means.” 

The effect of that language was vir- 
tually completely to exclude labor 
unions and their activites from the pur- 
view of the anti-trust laws. However, 
the court noted one single exception, 
and that is a union combination with 
“non-labor groups.” What the court 
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meant by that phrase is abundantly 
clear to anyone who takes the trouble 
to read the complete decision and other 
recent decisions dealing with the same 
question. It meant simply that a labor 
union cannot permit itself to be used 
as a tool or instrument by an unlawful 


employer combination in order to 
effectuate an unlawful employer 
scheme. It referred to instances where 


the union does not act in its self-inter- 
est and for union purposes, but rather 
acts solely in the unlawful interest of 
an employer combination. 

However, the interpretation given it 
by the Anti-Trust Division is such as 
practically to remove all of the bene- 
fits of the Hutcheson decision. Under 
that interpretation it matters not that 
the union is taking peaceful measures 
to preserve its very existence. The 
mere fact that in a particular instance 
its own self-interest happens to coin- 
cide with that of a group of employers 
would render the union guilty of a 
crime. To give a simple example: 
suppose there are three competing em- 
ployers in a given locality. Suppose 
two of these concerns are unionized, 
pay fair wages, grant desirable work- 
ing conditions and generally meet the 
union standards. Suppose the third 
concern is a non-union concern impos- 
ing sweatshop conditions on its em- 
ployes and is able thereby to undersell 
the fair employers. Under such a setup 
the mere fact that the union and the 
two fair employers are naturally op- 
posed to the methods and competition 
of the sweatshop competitor, and they 
take joint and peaceful measures to re- 
sist that competition, would render 
them liable under the current theory of 
the Anti-Trust Division. It needs no 


elabotation to demonstrate that this 
theory is a vicious retrogression to the 
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most anti-labor periods in our history. 

To come back to the A. and P. case, 
the Anti-Trust Division realized full 
well that, under the Hutcheson deci- 
sion, it could not indict the unions 
alone. It had to seek about and find 
some conspirators among employer 
groups. Unless it did, the indictment 
would, of course, collapse at the first 
assault. So it produced these three 
chain stores as co-conspirators. It 
mattered not, apparently, that they 
never had conspired with each other or 
with the unions. Indeed, the proof 
showed that these three chain stores 
were highly competitive, and there was 
not the slightest suggestion that they 
had ever agreed among themselves or 
with the unions to fix the price of 
bread. 

What did matter is that, by joining 
these large concerns with the unions, 
the Anti-Trust Division could issue an 
important press release that would 
show to the public at large that Mr. 
Arnold was both active and fearless in 
indicting labor unions and powerful 
employers. 

In the course of my argument be- 
fore Judge Goldsborough I made the 
following statement : 

“T think Mr. Biddle should investi- 
gate why the Anti-Trust Division 
brought an indictment of this kind. He 
should investigate the expenditure of 
large sums of money for prosecutions 
of this character which have no founda- 
tion in fact and no basis in law, nor 
are they justified by declarations of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

“Recently employers have con- 
demned activities of the Anti-Trust 
Division. We of labor join in this 
condemnation, and we call upon the 
Attorney-General to make this investi- 
gation at this time so that innocent 
persons may not suffer prosecution at 
the hands of the Anti-Labor Division, 
and so that taxpayers be saved the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars spent 
in worthless, unwarranted prosecu- 
tions.” 

I thought it especially appropriate to 
call the antics of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion to the attention of the present 
Attorney-General because, when he 
was a justice of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, he had occasion to render an 
opinion on the anti-trust laws which 
is entirely at variance with the theories 
and policies of his subordinate. In 
the case of Wilson versus Birl, de- 
cided in 1939, Justice Biddle said: 

“When the Sherman Act was 
amended in 1914 by the Clayton Act, 


Attorney-General Francis Biddle 
(lejt) publicly rapped the latest 
anti-labor attack of rambunctious 
assistant Thurman Arnold (right) 








Section 6 of the latter provided that 
labor unions should not ‘be held or con- 
strued to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade, un- 
der the anti-trust laws’; and Section 
20, 29 U. S. C. A., Section 52, regu- 
lated the granting of injunctions in 
cases between employer and employes, 
and exempted certain acts from re- 
straint. The language would appear to 
differentiate labor unions from trade 
combinations, and to exclude them 
from the operations of the act.” 

What he then said was later affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It was true then and it is true 
today. It seems to me that Attorney- 
General Biddle should see to it that his 
department’s interpretations conform 
with the law as interpreted by Mr. 
Justice Biddle and affirmed by the Su- 
prenie Court of the United States. 

Surely there can be no doubt remain- 
ing as to Mr. Arnold’s true motivations 
and true objectives. When he first 
initiated his destructive anti-labor 
campaign he vigorously protested that 
he was a great friend of labor, that 
he believed intensely in collective bar- 
gaining, that he was merely a public 
servant charged with the duty to en- 
force the anti-trust laws. 

When it was established by the Su- 
preme Court that his interpretation of 
the anti-trust laws were entirely 
erroneous, he conveniently forgot his 
assertions that it was his bounden duty 
to prosecute under existing laws; he 
embarked upon an intensive campaign 
to change existing laws to conform 
with his own anti-labor prejudices. It 
is well to refer to some extracts from 
the report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee to the last convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor : 

“The true anti-union aims of the 


























Anti-Trust Division, headed by Mr. 
Thurman Arnold, have been made 
abundantly clear during the past year. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States, by its notable decision in the 
Hutcheson case, has compelled Mr. 
Arnold to give up his pretext of dis- 
charging the alleged duties of his offi- 
cial position. He has been revealed as 
a false crusader who has exploited his 
public office as a means of imposing 
his own malicious, dangerous and un- 
scientific concepts of labor upon our 
national economy. 

“In brief, the Supreme Court has 
bluntly rebuked the attempted arroga- 
tion of power by the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion. The court confirmed what 
spokesmen for organized labor persist- 
ently contended—namely, that the 
Anti-Trust Division, in its unprece- 
dented and wholesale prosecutions of 
labor organizations, was perverting 
and misapplying the anti-trust laws. 

“But this victory, although most sub- 
stantial and most fortunate, has not 
completely removed the menace to 
labor’s fundamental rights.” 

His efforts at monstrous anti-labor 
legislative proposals, too, proved dis- 
appointing to him. J#lowever, even 


during this phase he persisted in his 
pretense of sympathy for what he con- 
sidered the normal objectives of labor 
organizations, claiming that he was 
merely seeking to save labor from its 
own alleged excesses. But a few days 
ago Mr. Arnold proved himself to be 
what the American Federation of 
Labor has from the start of his anti- 
labor activities charged him to be—a 
self-inflated theoretician who is bent on 
the destruction of trade unionism. 

On March 21 Mr. Arnold appeared 
as a witness before the House Judiciary 
Committee. Throughout the preceding 
week Congressional enemies of labor, 
aided by a so-called mass demand of 
the people of Oklahoma and elsewhere 
—a movement that has been accurately 
described as “organized spontaneity”— 
had been vociferously seeking to un- 
dermine labor’s gains. The President 
of the United States saw fit at a press 
conference to denounce those who were 
hysterically manufacturing a case 
against labor. Several of the highest 
officials of the government appeared 
before Congressional committees and 
testified that there was no ground 
whatever for enacting restrictive legis- 
lation. But not Arnold. 


At a time when unity among al 
American groups is indispensable to a 
successful war effort, at a time when 
responsible government spokesmen 
were doing their utmost to resist the 
unfounded assaults against labor which 
were threatening that unity, this syb- 
ordinate official deliberately sought to 
set group against group. 

He charged that American trade 
unions were exploiting farmers and 
ruining small business men. He ac- 
tually admonished the Judiciary Com- 
mittee that it needed more drastic leg- 
islation than it then had before it in 
order to protect the public from prac- 
tices of organized labor. 

Now Mr. Arnold’s record is com- 
plete. He has flouted Congress, 
ignored the Supreme Court and repudi- 
ated the Executive. His activities 
were harmful in peacetime—they are 
perilous in wartime. 

In seeking to drive a wedge between 
labor on the one hand, and consumers, 
farmers and small business on the 
other, he undermines the security of 
all. A self-appointed savior of de- 
mocracy is a dangerous paradox. Mr. 
Arnold must not succeed. I don't 
think he will. 


Union-Fighting Employers Are Target of Bill 


BILL outlawing eleven anti-labor 

practices of employers was intro- 
duced in the Senate on April 3 by Sen- 
ators Robert M. LaFollette and Elbert 
Thomas. The measure calls for jail 
sentences up to six months and fines of 
$10,000 for violations. 

In addition, the principle of the 
Wage and Hour Law would be applied 
so as to make it criminal for an em- 
ployer who engaged in oppressive 
labor practices to ship his goods in 
interstate commerce. 

In a hard-hitting speech accompany- 
ing introduction of the bill Senator 
LaFollette denounced employer asso- 
ciations which “kindle fires by propa- 
ganda and other devices, thereby 
lighting the way for legislative restric- 
tion of labor’s rights.” 

The LaFollette-Thomas measure 
would provide criminal penalties for: 

(1) The use of labor spies. 

(2) The use of strikebreakers or 
strikebreaking agencies. 

(3) The employment of private 
guards armed with guns or other dan- 
gerous weapons off company property 
except to prevent theft. 

(4) The possession of industrial 
munitions in or about a place of em- 
ployment or during a labor dispute. 

(5) Physical attacks on union or- 
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ganizers, the unlawful breaking up of 
union assemblies and other forms of 
“vigilantism.” 

(6) The blacklisting of union mem- 
bers. 

(7) The negotiation of agreements 
among employers binding them to re- 
fuse to recognize unions or bargain 
collectively. 

(8) The use of “yellow dog” con- 
tracts. 

(9) Conspiracies by anti-union em- 
ployers to injure or intimidate em- 
ployes or unionized employers. 

(10) Unfair activities of “belliger- 
ent” employers’ associations. 

(11) Refusal by employers or em- 
ployer associations to supply informa- 
tion needed by the National Labor 
Relations Board in enforcing the Wag- 
ner Act. 

Calling for early enactment of the 
measure, Senator LaFollette said its 
passage would vastly improve labor 
morale by dramatizing labor’s stake 
“in the democracy we are striving to 
defend from totalitarian aggression.” 

“In this time of emergency when 
labor is called upon for sacrifices and 
discipline,” he said, “the failure to pass 
such an obviously desirable statute can 
only be interpreted by workers as 
evidence confirming their fears that 


plans are afoot to strip them of their 
rights and privileges. 

“Tf we indicate that it is our inten- 
tion or design to refuse protection to 
the growth of bonafide trade unionism 
and industrial democracy, we deprive 
the nation of one of its greatest sources 
of strength—a feeling on the part of 
all that they are defending a democ- 
racy.” 

Senator LaFollette lashed out at 
employers’ associations which conspire 
to kill labor unions and nullify labor 
laws and suggested that these employer 
groups were responsible for the present 
wave of lying anti-labor propaganda. 

“No proposal for legislation affect- 
ing unionism can be other than incom- 
plete,” he said, “unless it takes into 
account the contents of the reports of 
the Civil Liberties Committee of the 
Senate on employers’ associations. 

“These matters of public record 
show that it is a habit * * * of certain 
types of employer groups to kindle 
fires by propaganda and other devices, 
thereby lighting the way for legisla- 
tive restriction of labor’s rights. 

“There can be no doubt that they 
have functioned consistently to foster, 
develop and direct hysteria against 
trade unions and collective bargaining. 
They are functioning so even now.” 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your inagazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be deeply concerned about in these days when our way of life is in peril. 


Marriner S. Eccles, chairman, Fed- 
eral Reserve System—lIf this war is 
going to be fought 
on a basis of what 
we are going to get 
out of it instead of 
what we are going 
to put into it, then 
we are going to lose 
it. So long as the 
only interest labor 
has in the problem 
of production is to 
get greater wages, 
so long as the only interest business 
has in it is to get greater profits, so 
long as the farmer’s only interest is 
how to get higher prices for his prod- 
ucts, then we will have many tears and 
much blood to shed. I hope that the 
business men of America will set an 
example to the farmers and to the 
laborers and will no longer talk of the 
need for the profit incentive to get them 
to put forth their best efforts. For if 
the profit motive is going to be the 
guiding influence, if it is going to be 
the basis for determining what we are 
going to produce, then we have already 
lost the battle. 





Ruth Taylor, labor columnist—It’s up 
to you! 


Whether the question be the 
conduct of the war, 
civilian defense, the 
speeding up of pro- 
duction or any of 
the other crucial 
problems confront- 
ing the country to- 
day, the solution is 
up to you. Yours 
is the responsibil- 
ity. You can’t ex- 
pect cooperation if 
you are not cooperative. You can’t 
expect fair play unless you are willing 
to play fair. You can’t prate about dis- 
crimination if you discriminate against 
You can’t whine about taxes 
and then complain when you don’t get 
the service you expect from the gov- 
ernment of your choice. You can’t 
hope for victory in the war unless you 
are ready to give your all, whether it 
be in the front lines or in the shops or 
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in active community work. Neither 
industrial disputes nor international 
problems can be settled from the top. 
You have to begin with yourself. To 
achieve cooperative action, you your- 
self must be willing to cooperate in the 
problems of everyday living. What 
the future holds depends upen each 
and every one of us as individuals. 
That is what democracy stands for. 
It is a personal responsibility. This is 
your war—and mine. It is up to all 
of us who have pride in our American 
citizenship to win it. 


James E. Murray, United States Sen- 
ator from Montana—A great poison- 
ous cloud has been 
spread across the 
United States— 
propaganda de- 
signed to create 
disunion and de- 
featism among our 
people. This is a 
dangerous situation 
and we must get to 
the right or wrong 
of it without rancor 
or delay. Within forty-eight hours the 
newspapers of America could bring 
about complete understanding and 
unity; but instead a large section of 
the press, consciously or unconsciously, 
is supporting those enemies of democ- 
racy who know that this war can be 
lost if public opinion becomes irreso- 
lute and divided. Editorial half-truths 
and deliberate untruths have given our 
people the impression that our labor 
laws restrict production for war. The 
Senate subcommittee studying war pro- 
duction has just reported that slow- 
down in production is not due to labor 
or labor laws but to failure of supplies 
and material preventing maximum pro- 
duction. What is it that we want here? 
Maximum production. How are we to 
get it? By cracking heads? Absolutely 
not. We will get maximum production 
only in one way—by voluntary coop- 
eration of free American labor and free 
American industry. The very labor 
standards we fought so many years to 
gain are now helping to make possible 
a united people and total war produc- 





Destroy that and you will block 
The repeal of our labor 
laws will not benefit our country but 
only increase war profits and create re- 


tion. 
production. 


sentment. Wake up, America! Let 
your opposition to this scheme be 
neither too little nor too late. 


Albert W. Gossett, president, Atlanta 
Federation of Trades—All the blarney 
about boys in the 
armed forces of our 
nation being angry 
because those back 
home are deter- 
mined to preserve 
decent working 
standards should be 
taken with a grain 
of salt. Reports of 
such a feeling 
among our soldiers 
The truth of the matter 





are not true. 
is that an overwhelming majority of 
these boys are sons of fathers who 
have sweated and are now sweating 


in mills and factories. They know 
what suffering and sacrifices have gone 
into the building up and maintenance 
of respectable conditions of employ- 
ment. They do not desire American 
labor in serfdom. While labor is being 
smeared by the Sixth Column, nothing 
is said of the employer who names his 
price for accepting war contracts—a 
price that assures him of a fat profit. 
The sacrifices that labor is now being 
asked to make would be of no benefit 
to the nation but would serve merely 
to swell the coffers of the profiteers. 


Michael J. Cashal, vice-president, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters—There are 
still those in high 
places in industry 
and official life who 
cannot forget their 
animosity toward 
labor. Even in a 
time of common 
peril, while the 
enemy is virtually 
breathing at their 
necks, they are 
shouting out their hatred—not of the 
enemy but of the American trade un- 
ions. These bigoted Americans pro- 
claim their belief in our democracy, but 
in their minds and hearts they do not 
believe that a willing labor will out- 
fight, outproduce and outsacrifice an 
enslaved labor. Instead of being bigots, 
they should be constructive, refusing 
to destroy the unity of the American 
people. They should stop taking the 
attitude that they aren’t interested in 
defeating Hitler and the Japs unless 
they can crush American labor first. 
Such an attitude is treasonous. 
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Sniping at Labor 


A GROUP of Congressmen and Senators 

are making repeated efforts to secure the 
enactment of legislation that would deprive 
American workers of hard-earned rights and 
protections. ‘These members of Congress do 
not come from our great industrial areas. It 
seems likely that they are inexperienced or 
acting upon suggestions from persons hostile 
to unionism itself. Anti-labor proposals, de- 
feated overwhelmingly, are reintroduced in 
revised form but with the objective still the 
same—to discredit and restrict unions. These 
proposals are now again before Congress in 
the form of bills to suspend hours laws and to 
wipe out the right of employers and workers 
to put hours standards in their union agree- 
ments. 

Wherever maximum hours standards have 
been suspended, the result has invariably been 
decreased output. Great Britain tried in 
World War I and found that by placing a 
limit on the number of hours the individual 
worked a larger volume of production was 
obtained. After complete mobilization in 
1939, Nazi Germany abolished all regula- 
tions on the hours of male workers. After 
three months’ experience extension of hours 
beyond ten a day was prohibited. Germany 
now has a real scarcity of workers and is 
using old men, women, boys and girls under 
sixteen and workers from conquered nations. 
After Dunkirk, in the imminent danger of 
invasion, British factories operated without 
regard for regulations and orders. But out- 
put declined while absenteeism, sickness and 
accidents increased. When the government 
began to restore standards, absenteeism de- 
clined and output increased up to normal. 

Hours standards as determined for normal 
production are efficiency standards, not lim- 
itation devices. Every decrease in hours gained 
by collective bargaining has also resulted in 
greater productivity and increased output. 
Greater productivity means to management 
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lower unit costs of production, and reduction 
in hours increases profits. Hours standards 
are first fixed by collective bargaining after 
due deliberation and only those established 
and tried out have been incorporated in hours 
legislation. 

To alter hours radically and suddenly in- 
evitably leads to industrial confusion in work 
relations, for the work contract is the basis 
upon which workers are hired and work re- 
lations are developed. Change in hours 
should come with the consent of those con- 
cerned. Wherever emergencies are fairly 
and squarely laid before workers, they re- 
spond fairly and squarely. America’s workers 
have demonstrated daily the will to do and 
sacrifice to insure victory in this great war. 


Overtime Pay 


S° MANY misleading statements have been 
made on the subject, of overtime pay that 

the public mind is considerably confused on 

this question. Let me give you the facts. 

Payment of overtime is not standing in the 
way of increased war production. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics asked employers how 
they felt about it. Out of 650 employers who 
answered, 648 replied that overtime require- 
ments did not restrict their production. They 
blamed shortages of materials and other un- 
related causes for delays. 

Payment of overtime does not increase the 
cost of war production. A worker employed 
50 hours a week and getting overtime for ten 
of those hours receives in the aggregate only 
10 per cent more than if paid straight time 
throughout. A Department of Labor study 
proves, however, that the employer does not 
suffer but benefits, for savings in overhead 
and other fixed charges and other gains to the 
management are more than enough to offset 
the increase in labor cost. The corporations 
studied added many millions of dollars to 
their profits even while paying overtime to 


labor. 
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To lower or destroy overtime standards at 
this time would throw the nation’s entire 
wage structure into chaos. It would create 
a widespread demand for wage increases to 
make up for lost earnings. It would be a 
cruel blow to more than half of all American 
workers who have not received pay increases 
comparable with higher living costs and who 
must depend on overtime pay to make up the 
difference. 

It would hit hardest American workers 
who have been forced to assume greater re- 
sponsibilities because their sons and brothers 
and loved ones have joined the nation’s armed 
forces and can no longer contribute as before 
to the family income. 

Unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. have 
voluntarily waived double-time overtime 
standards for holiday and Sunday work in 
all continuously operating war industries. 
The building trades unions have done this in 
the stabilization pact with war contractors and 
the government. The metal trades unions 
have done the same thing in the shipyards. 

The policy of our unions now is to require 
double time for overtime in war industries 
only for a seventh consecutive day of work. 

Legislative proposals now before Congress 
are based on the wholly false premise that 
the nation’s existing labor policy is delaying 
and restricting American war production. 
As President Roosevelt has told the Ameri- 
can people, such legislation is not needed, can 
do no good but can do much harm. 


The Supreme Sacrifice 


HE CALIFORNIA State Federation of 

Labor has a list of 1,142 building trades 
men who were captured at Wake and Guam. 
To the best knowledge these men are now in 
a prison camp in Yokohama. Two hundred 
and fifty other men who were on the islands are 
still unaccounted for. They may be dead. It is 
definitely known that twelve building trades 
mechanics lost their lives in the Japanese 
attacks. The workers who were injured are 
reported to be under Japanese medical care 
in the Yokohama prison camp. 

These red-blooded American Federation 
of Labor members laid down their tools to 
defend American territory when the Japs 
struck. These courageous workers were on 
the defense frontier where fortifications had 
to be made ready. They knew the danger, 
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but they unhesitatingly responded to the call 
to go to the faraway islands because Ameri- 
can workers love their country and its insti- 
tutions and are happy to do whatever may be 
necessary to protect them. 


The seamen are another group of gallant 
workers. Their daily work takes them into 
combat zones. They carry supplies wherever 
they are needed by our troops and by our 
allies. They bring to our own ports materials 
needed at home. The Seafarers International 
Union has already lost scores of members and 
many others are on ships so long overdue that 
their loss seems a certainty. 

Members of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters rode the Burma Road under 
Japanese bombs and are now helping to trans- 
port vital supplies to China by other routes. 

These men all would tell you quietly that 
they are merely doing their duty, but there is 
nothing so important to our country in this 
hour of emergency than the will of every 
individual to do his duty—as a matter of 
course and without thought of reward. 


The Strike Record 


GIR GERALD Campbell says of strikes in 

Great Britain: “After Dunkirk it was 
agreed that production should not be inter- 
rupted by stoppages of work. Since May, 
1940, strikes have virtually ceased. The time 
lost since then is one day per man in fifteen 
years—a situation which could only have been 
achieved by common consent of employer 
and employe, the sort of thing which cannot 
be achieved by a mere legislative act.” 

There you have the strike rate in Britain 
—one day lost per man in fifteen years of 
work. That is a splendid record. But here 
in America we have greatly improved upon 
the record of British labor. Since Pearl Har- 
bor our strike rate in war work has been one 
day per man in thirty years of work. 

American workers are putting their hearts 
into the war production effort. They know 
that this war is their war. They are on the job. 
They will stay on the job. Our strike record 
is an example of what free men, with an in- 
domitable will to win, will do voluntarily for 


their country. 
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THE STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPA 


This 


By ARNOLD S. ZANDER 


President, American Federation of 


® State, County and Municipal Employes 


N THE dim horizon of ancient 

civilization government was a 
very simple thing. The early Egyp- 
tians met every requirement with a 
small number of administrative and 
judicial officials and a few scribes. The 
democratic Athenians and the warlike 
Spartans of ancient Greece, worthy 
forefathers of a courageous and proud 
people, elected for short terms the few 
persons required to administer all their 
necessary government. Rome, which 
has contributed much to our civilization 
and particularly to modern govern- 
ment, furnishes the beginnings of ad- 
ministrative specialization. There, ad- 
ministration was divided into classes 
with strikingly modern counterparts— 
police, fiscal, food, water, sewers, pub- 
lic buildings and municipal. 

Our own government, too, had rela- 
tively simple beginnings administra- 
tively, and it is evident that the found- 
ing fathers did not have a clear con- 
ception of the need for a long-range 
governmental personnel policy. Gov- 
ernment was relatively free from the 
complications which have come to it 
from the development of an intricate 
financial-industrial system. The num- 
ber of employes was small, their duties 
simple. 

As the specialists in the Roman gov- 
ernment owed their tenure to the em- 
peror, so did the appointees in our 
early federal administrations owe their 
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appointment and tenure to their im- 
mediate supervisors, or to their Con- 
gressmen and party leaders. But the 
sin of discharging employes for politi- 
cal reasons to make room for political 
henchmen was not then common in 
this country. We slid into the mire of 
this type of partisan politics well to- 
ward the close of the first third of the 
Nineteenth Century. We have from 
that early period the beginnings of the 
doctrine called then “government by 
the people,” but known later and better 
as the spoils system. 

A four-year tenure law enacted in 
1820 was the vehicle upon which this 
system was founded. In the early year 
of 1800 there were probably not more 
than 2,000 federal government em- 
ployes. By 1830 the number had in- 
creased to 20,000. 

By 1941, according to the best data 
obtainable, the number had _ been 
stepped up, exclusive of school em- 
ployes, to the grand total of 4,214,000. 
The statistician adds, “This figure does 
not include large numbers of part-time 
and seasonal employes.” 

Presently, according to a recent re- 
search report, there are more than five 
and one-third million persons on the 
combined payrolls of federal, state, 
county and municipal governments, or 
more than one out of every ten persons 
gainfully employed in this country, and 
their annual pay reaches well toward 





union embraces in its membership clerical workers, inspectors of various 
kinds, hospital employes and many other types of workers in the public service 





seven and one-half billions of dollars. 

The American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes was 
organized to draw together the vast 
number of these employes subject to its 
jurisdiction. It leads them to prepare 
for their several responsibilities in so- 
ciety and in the government of which 
they are a part and which they serve. 
At the same time, and in relatively the 
same measure, employes through this 
organization directly challenge the re- 
sponsible officials over this country to 
afford them the right to exercise the 
powers of organized citizens, and 
through organization and with the 
leadership of organization to gain the 
powers and share the responsibilities 
which are the heritage of every public 
employe in America. 

The A. F. S. C. M. E. dedicates it- 
self to the proposition that its members, 
both active and potential—millions 
strong and growing in number rapidly 
—shall first, after gaining power 
through organization, share responsi- 
bility with elected officials and citizens 
in whatever government they may be 
serving ; that they shall feel that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people 
and for the people means that their 
government shall be made to measure 
up to these ideals assisted by their large 
contributions; and that any deviation 
from these ideals shall not be made 
by them and shall not be tolerated in 
silence by them when made by others. 

It believes that these employes 
should be brought into the governmen- 
tal service in which they serve com- 
petitively and on merit by a system 
which is so democratic that every 
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EMPLOYES 


American citizen may aspire to serve 
his own government in whatever way 
his training and his ability may fit him 
to serve; that when inducted into such 
service the employe shall have the right 
to aspire to make his or her service a 
career service; that government shall 
protect him in that right against the 
spoilsman and the politician who would 
use him, who has used him liberally in 
the past, and who continues in large 
measure to use him presently as a po- 
litical pawn; that the employe has the 
right, and the government shares the 
responsibility, of training himself for 
advancement to serve better in his or 
her present position and to aspire to a 
higher position ; that he shall be classed 
in an orderly manner, scientifically de- 
termined according to the duties of the 
job which he is doing; that he shall 
be paid adequately according to the 
prevailing rates of pay established and 
maintained by him and his organized 
brothers in industry; and that his 
hours of work and conditions of em- 
ployment shall be equal to and measure 
well with those in organized industry. 

The Federation dedicates itself to 
the proposition that in the enjoyment 
of these privileges and the exercise of 
these powers and responsibilities the 
employe shall be protected by contracts 
made with his officials, with the same 
right and the same guarantees exer- 
cised by, and presently enjoyed by, his 
brothers in industry, or by carefully 
prepared and well-established modern 
civil service or merit systems. 

It holds that at the end of an honor- 
able career—recognized by his fellow 
men as honorable—he shall not be 
compelled in his old age to rely upon 
public assistance. 

Sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals, you say? Oh, no! Our organi- 
zation has grown from a number of 
small local unions directly chartered 
and widely scattered over the country. 
It was created by international char- 
ter in the American Federation of 
Labor family only in 1936. Its found- 
ers were well trained in government. 
They were people who knew the frail- 
ties of unorganized public employes. 
They had seen such employes so de- 
pendent upon political leaders that the 
employes obviously possessed strong 
allegiance to political masters and very 
weak allegiance to the government 
which they were supposed to serve. In 
many places employes were and re- 
main the first line of defense for their 
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political masters. They furnish the 
campaign money and most of the cam- 
paign workers. 

During campaign time government 
service is relegated rearward while po- 
litical services become the duty of em- 
ployes in whole governmental organi- 
zations. When elections are “lost” it 
means that the employes begin to look 
for other employment and the govern- 
ment jobs which they are supposed to 
do are neglected until the henchmen 
of the new overlord come into the 
new government. We find that offices 
with scores of employes experience a 
100 or near 100 per cent turnover 
with the change of administration, a 
turnover so heavy that anything like 
proper care of the scientific problems 
of government is impossible. 

Civil service achievements in large 
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sectors of the federal field point like 
beacons to better things for all public 
employes, and even brighter hope 
comes from some of our state, county 
and municipal governments where em- 
ployes are working under good civil 
service systems. 

Our organization holds that good 
government is like a _ well-ordered 
household. There must be in it whole- 
someness, morality and well-ordered 
vision for the future. We must have 
better, more responsive government 
and we can get it through the up- 
building of the morale of public em- 
ployes. 

We have challenged the outmoded 
theories entertained by many of our 
legal profession that a contract for 
services governing conditions and 
hours of work, wages, vacations and 
the whole field of employer-employe 





relationship, including protection or 
tenure, cannot be made between the 
government and employe unions. Many 
of the legal profession have too long 
faced to the rear to maintain guidance 
for a rapidly traveling society which 
looks and travels forward. We have 
gone before legislative bodies all over 
this country demanding for employes 
through contracts—where it is not pos- 
sible to obtain more permanent civil 
service laws—these things of which I 
have spoken, and we are making head- 
way. New precedents are being estab- 
lished and old ones shattered. 

Since the legal profession, which 
means our courts of law, must be 
guided by precedents, it is a part of our 
responsibility to furnish those prece- 
dents. The attorney-general—in fact 
two attorneys-general—in one state has 
officially recognized the right of groups 
of employes who are organized to bar- 
gain collectively and legally through 
their chosen representatives with pub- 
lic officials, even where legislation has 
not been specifically provided. A high 
note in this regard was sounded not 
long ago by Darlington Hoopes, city 
solicitor for Reading, Pennsylvania, 
and quoted in a recent report of the 
National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers. He said: 

“The National and State Labor Re- 
lations Acts both definitely confer the 
right of self-organization and collec- 
tive bargaining upon employes and 
make it an unfair labor practice for 
an employer to refuse to bargain col- 
lectively with representatives of his 
employes. It is true that the term 
‘employer’ is so defined in both acts 
as to exclude a city. Therefore, a city 
is not compelled to do what a private 
employer would have to do under sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

“However, it seems to me that since 
Congress and the state legislature have 
made a declaration of public policy, 
the officials of cities should conform 
to that policy so far as possible, and 
unless the law very clearly so requires, 
a municipality is not duty bound to 
pursue a labor policy which the high- 
est courts in the land have held to be 
illegal when pursued by a private em- 
ployer.” 

Our proposal is to make it definitely 
legal for a city, a county or a state to 
do for employes what the law already 
makes it necessary for the eniployer in 
industry to do for his employes. 

This Federation early in its history 
created a civil service department and 
employed an expert, nationally recog- 
nized as such, to help its membership 
draft proposed civil service legislation 
and through such membership to carry 
on campaigns for the enactment of 
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merit legislation. The department also 
helps prepare rules for the administra- 
tion of such legislation and offers 
advice upon classification of workers, 
salaries, methods of arriving at equit- 
able pay levels and various other 
phases in connection with the adminis- 
tration of civil service and merit sys- 
tems and it helps members 


employe training programs, and in this 
field, too, definite progress has been 
made. 

We offer leadership, too, with satis- 
fying results, in the buiiding of retire- 
ment systems on the government levels 
in which we are particularly interested. 
Wherever we have members we are 

cooperating with people 





in their struggles to defend 
their rights. 

In jurisdictions where 
merit legislation has earlier 
been obtained, the A. F. S. 
C. M. E., through its staff 
of experts, offers advice 
and services for the im- 
provement of such legisla- 
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working this field, and it is 
our objective not to cease 
in these endeavors until 
wherever there are public 
employes there will be ade- 
quate provisions for their 
old age. 
Government is not a static 
thing, so by the accomplish- 
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tion and in making admin- 
istration measure to the 
level and to the ideals of the union. 

In this field, too, progress has gone 
apace with organization everywhere. 
All I need do to substantiate this state- 
ment is to refer to the increase in the 
number of civil service enactments 
everywhere on the state, county and 
municipal level; and this organization, 
as a part of the labor movement, lays 
claim to part of the cyedit for strength- 
ening civil service on the federal level. 
From nine states, a few counties and 
numerous cities with discouraged per- 
sonnel administrators, civil service has 
been advanced to cover twenty states of 
the union, and the increase on the 
other government levels has _ been 
equally satisfactory. 

We have established very friendly 
and understanding relationships with 
a number of state governors. A state- 
ment recently made by one governor to 
his state employes is becoming a com- 
mon thought. He said: 

“While I cannot urge you as em- 
ployes of this state to join the union, I 
can tell you that if I were in your place 
I should join.” 

That governor and other officials 
everywhere welcome us—ask us to help 
them prepare civil service legislation 
for introduction into their legislative 
bodies—and we look forward with 
good reason to continued and greater 
advancement of the merit principle in 
the immediate years ahead. We shall 
play in that advancement an increas- 
ingly prominent role. 

I said in some of my earlier remarks 
in this article that we expected not 
only to give to the employes every op- 
portunity to make government service 
a career service, but that we encour- 
aged governments to give them oppor- 
tunities for in-service training to pre- 
pare for higher positions with the 
advancement of that career. 

So, at these headquarters we main- 
tain services to help prepare plans for 
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ments measured in terms 
of good contracts and civil 
service enactments, in-service training 
programs and retirement systems we 
have only established a working basis 
from which intelligent leadership can 
hope to make progress through ad- 
ministration. We are more concerned 
with the progress made from this point 
forward than in the original accom- 
plishments. 

It has been found that employes, 
through chosen representatives, can ob- 
tain benefits before civil service bodies 
and other governmental bodies com- 
parable with the benefits obtained by 
organized workers in industry. It is 
as essential for public employes to be 





represented before civil service boards 
and state and federal legislatures as 
it is for a client to have his case pre- 
sented for him by an attorney in a 
court of law. The day, if there ever 
was one, when employes can expect 
justice without representation has gone, 

Finally, just to assure the politician 
that we have no quarrel with him go 
long as he offers leadership without 
attempts to dominate government 
through patronage, I close with the 
statement that we, the public employes, 
like all good American citizens, believe 
in the two-party system of govern- 
ment. It is intricately woven into our 
government fabric. Individually we 
have our political beliefs and individ- 
ually, just as other citizens, we have 
contributed and we shall continue to 
contribute to the support, financial and 
otherwise, of parties and to political 
leaders who exemplify our ideals. 

But we shall not tolerate henceforth 
the old practice of assessing public em- 
ployes, legally or otherwise, and we 
shall not consider our work properly 
advanced until in every jurisdiction 
over this country the sin of political 
patronage shall be lifted from our 
membership and that membership shall 
be free to work under the ideal condi- 
tions demanded by this organization, 
and -be protected in the courageous 
administration of the functions of the 
governments in which they serve. 


Ships for Freedom 


(Continued from Page 11) 


to the shipbuilders, to the Metal Trades 
Councils and to each of their affiliated 
local unions for approval or disap- 
proval. All Councils voted in favor 
and over 90 per cent of the local unions 
did likewise. Within two weeks after 
the ratification of the agreement, one 
shipyard had already put continuous 
production into effect under the provi- 
sions of the agreement, and since then 
the yards in most of the shipbuilding 
ports have already established three 
shifts and production for 365 days a 
year in the shipyards. 

The Metal Trades Department’s first 
contribution to national defense was 
the policy it adopted on January 3 and 
4, 1941. Its second material contribu- 
tion was the continuous production 
agreement negotiated on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Under this agreement Saturdays and 
Sundays as calendar days are elimi- 
nated, for under continuous produc- 
tion workmen or work gangs must be 
staggered so that production proceeds 


on Saturdays and Sundays as on other 
days. The continuous production 
agreement provides that when any 
workman has worked five consecutive 
days, he shall receive time and one- 
half for the sixth continuous day, and 
if emergency compels him to work 
seven days continuously double time 
will be paid for that seventh day. 

The pattern for continuous produc- 
tion established by the metal trades of 
the Pacific Coast might well be taken 
as the one that could be applied to all 
manufacturing industries producing for 
war. 

The international unions comprising 
the Metal Trades Department have 
shown both vision and courage. It has 
been necessary for them to carry on an 
unending campaign of education among 
their members so that such agreements 
as the master agreement on the Pacific 
Coast and the agreement for continu- 
ous production could be approved by 
the membership and then put into 


effect. 
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> Contracts providing substantial wage 
increases, seniority rights and other 
benefits have been signed by four A. 
F. of L. unions with the Pettibone- 
Mulliken Corporation, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. The union signatories are 
District 8, International Association of 
Machinists; Local 624, International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths; Local 
233, International Molders and 
Foundry Workers and the Chicago 
local of the Patternmakers League of 
North America. Each of the 
unions is recognized as the sole 
collective bargaining agent for 
the employes over which it has 
jurisdiction. 


> Wage increases have been won 
by Local 2930, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters, under an 
agreement negotiated with the 
Pekin Wood Products Company 
of Helena, Ark., a subsidiary of 
the Chrysler Corporation. 


> Substantial wage increases, the 
closed shop and grievance ma- 
chinery are provided for in agree- 
ments signed recently by Local 
339, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, with two 
Miami, Fla., garment manufac- 
turing concerns— Sue Preem 
Maid, Inc., Lefkove and Meyers. 


> Wage gains amounting to more 
than $60,000 a year have been 
won for the members of Local 
1109, Retail Clerks International 
Protective Association, as the re- 
sult of recent negotiations at Cin- 
cinnati with the Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Company. The pact 
also provides time and one-half 
for overtime, seniority rights, griev- 
ance machinery and paid vacations. 


bLodge 1007, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, recently negotiated 
an agreement with the Parson Casket 
Hardware Company, Belvidere, IIl., 
providing for a substantial increase in 
wages. 


> Wage boosts for the employes of 
seven Buffalo, N. Y., cereal ~lants 
have been won by Local 19184, Flour, 
Feed and Cereal Mill Workers. 
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> Local 1377 of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers of America has won wage in- 
creases up to 30 cents an hour for 
workers employed in the glass indus- 
try of Cincinnati. The contract raising 
wages was signed recently with the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, the 
Neuer Glass Company, the William 
Glenny Company, the Hageman Glass 
Company, the Newport Glass Com- 
pany and the Midwest Glass Company. 





President E. H. Williams of Louisiana State 
Federation addressing Florida Federation 


> Local 987, International Hod Car- 
riers, Building and Common Laborers 
Union, has gained wage increases rang- 
ing as high as 27 cents an hour and 
paid vacations as the result of a re- 
cent agreement with the Valscoal Cor- 
poration, Marshall, Ill, 


> Employes of the Seabrook Farm in 
New Jersey recently won their second 
closed shop contract through the ef- 
forts of Local 56, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen. The 
new contract calls for wage increases. 


> An increase in hourly wages with the 
provision that further increases will be 
granted as the cost of living rises is 
provided for in the agreement which 
has been signed by Federal Labor 
Unions 22516 and 18267 with the Gen- 
eral Dry Batteries, Inc., Dubuque, 
Iowa, and Cleveland, Ohio. 


> Officials of the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers report outstanding 
gains in membership since the union’s 
convention last September. Ten 
thousand workers employed in 
all branches of the industry have 
become members, 


> An agreement covering 7,500 
building service employes in the 
midtown area of New York City 
has been signed by Local 32-B, 
Building Service Employes In- 
ternational Union, and the Mid- 
town and Penn Zone Realty 
Associations. The agreement 
raises wages 10 per cent and pro- 
vides for a closed shop. 


>The National Labor Relations 
Board has issued an order direct- 
ing the Schaefer-Hitchcock Com- 
pany, Priest River, Idaho, to cease 
discouraging membership in Lo- 
cal 2614, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, and to reinstate with 
back pay an employe discharged 
because of union activity. 


> The Florida Federation of La- 
bor, meeting in its forty-second 
annual convention at Pensacola 
recently, registered vigorous op- 
position to repeal of the Wage 
and Hour Law. The convention 
charged that the advocates of 
repeal are those “interested only in rob- 
bing labor of its just recompense and 
swelling the profits of business.’ Leo 
Hill, Jacksonville, and W. E. Sullivan, 
Tampa, were reelected president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively. 


>Wage increases, an additional holiday 
and a modified seniority plan are em- 
braced in the contract which was 
signed recently by Local 22198, Chem- 
ical Workers, with the Chemical and 
Pigment Company, a division of the 
Glidden Company, Collinsville, Ill. 
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> Recent elections conducted among 
employes of the Snow Shipyards, 
Rockland, Me., and the Northern In- 
dustrial Chemical Company, South 
Boston, Mass., for the purpose of 
choosing collective bargaining repre- 
sentatives resulted in large majorities 
for A. F. of L. unions. 


> Contracts negotiated recently by Lo- 
cal 102, Building Service Employes In- 
ternational Union, with six San Diego, 
Calif., window-cleaning companies pro- 
vide higher wages and improved work- 
ing conditions, 


> Renewal of an agreement between 
Lodge 315, International Association 
of Machinists, and the Simmons Bed 
Company of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
brings the affected workers a boost 
in hourly wages. 


> Substantial wage increases and addi- 
tional vacation time are called for in 
the agreement signed recently by the 
Great Lakes Seamen, A. F. of L., and 
the Fuel Oil Tankers Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


a 
> Substantial wage increases have been 
gained by Federal Labor Union 21932 
under the terms of a recent agree- 
ment with the Certain-Teed Products 
Corporation, Savannah, Ga. 


> Federal Labor Union 18619 has nego- 
tiated a substantial increase in hourly 
wages with the Penick and Ford Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








ARROGANT EMPLOYER 
FORCES UNCLE SAM 
TO SLAP HIM DOWN 


When an autocratic employer de- 
fies the government of the United 
States, it isn’t very important news 
in the judgment of a majority of 
the same daily press which is al- 
ways so ready to pillory labor. 

That big-money newspapers de- 
liberately handle stories of employer 
misdeeds with kid gloves was dem- 
onstrated anew in the case of George 
P. McNear, Jr., the “rugged in- 
dividualist” president of the short 
but important Toledo, Peoria and 
Western Railroad. 

Asked by the National War La- 
bor Board to arbitrate his dispute 
with his employes, McNear repeat- 
edly refused while the workers in- 
stantly agreed. Had the story been 
the other way around, it would have 
been plastered over front pages from 
coast to coast ; but with the employer 
so obviously in the wrong, the news- 
papers ignored the news completely 
or buried it far inside. 





But when President Rosevelt de- 
cided to teach the unpatriotic Mc- 
Near that he was not bigger than 
Uncle Sam, ordering the road taken 
over by the government, the story 
finally became too hot for the press 


to keep bottled up. The arrogant 
McNear is the man with the hat. 











> The National Labor Relations Board 
has issued an order directing the Qual- 
ity and Service Laundry, Inc., Bladens- 
burg, Md., to bargain collectively with 
Joint Council 55, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, as the sole bar- 
gaining agent of its employes. 





Joseph D. Keenan ( center ), A. F. of L. consultant with WPB, confers 
in New York on plans for stepping up war production in that region 
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> An agreement signed recently by the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists with the General Motor Truck 
Company of Denver provides wage in- 
creases up to 15 cents an hour and 
other gains. 


> Wage increases as high as 20 cents 
an hour are called for in the pact 
signed recently by District 9, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, and 
the Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Machine 
Company, St. Louis. 


> Contracts providing for wage in- 
creases have been signed by Local 431, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, with Bekin’s Van and Storage 
and Lyon’s Van and Storage, both 
located in Fresno, Calif. 


>A general pay boost of 12 cents an 
hour has been won for the members 
of Local 22181, Smelter Workers, em- 
ployed at the Federated Metals Divi- 
sion of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


> Members of Local 20983, Soap and 
Glycerine Workers, employed by Lever 
Brothers, Baltimore, have received 
wage increases as the result of activity 
by the union. 


> Wage increases and paid vacations 
were among the benefits won recently 
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by Federal Labor Union 19468 and 
Lodge 233, International Association 
of Machinists, following negotiations 
with the Ferry Cap and Set Screw 
Company, Cleveland. 


> The members of Local 20911, Rubber 
and Plastic Workers, are getting fat- 
ter pay envelopes following an agree- 
ment with the Central Rubber and 
Manufacturing Company, Belvidere, 
Ill. 


>Local 20447, Chemical By-Product 
Workers, has gained a substantial in- 
crease in weekly wages as the result 
of a contract signed recently with the 
Kingson Chemical Company of Phila- 
delphia. 


> The members of Local 21921, Chem- 
ical Workers, are benefiting from pay 
boosts ranging as high as 15 cents an 
hour as the result of negotiations with 
the Darling Fertilizer Company, East 
St. Louis, IIl. 


> The Boston Editorial Association has 
signed a new contract with American 
Newspapers, Inc., publisher of the Bos- 
ton Record-American-Advertiser, rais- 
ing wages and providing for paid vaca- 
tions and seniority rights. 


> Wage boosts, paid vacations and other 
gains are provided under agreement 
signed recently by Local 66, Uphol- 
sterers International Union, with the 
National Chair Company, Rahway, 
N. J. 


>The wages of the members of Fed- 
eral Labor Union 23069 have been 
raised 10 per cent following negotia- 
tions with the Schwartz Manufacturing 
Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 


> Local 367, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, has gained 
wage boosts for its members employed 
at the Swift and Company egg-drying 
plant, Des Moines, Iowa. 


>The members of Local 132, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Papermakers, 
employed at the River Raisin Paper 
Company, Monroe, Ohio, are now re- 
ceiving higher pay. 


> An agreement raising wages has been 
signed by Federal Labor Union 23055 
with the Fletcher Enamel Company, 
Dunbar, W. Va. 


> Following negotiations with the Har- 
shaw Chemical Company, Elyria, Ohio, 
Federal Labor Union 20514 has gained 
a boost in hourly wages. 
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> Federal Labor Union 22567 has been 
designated sole collective bargaining 
agent for the employes of the McCray 
Refrigerator Company, Indianapolis, 
as the result of a recent National Labor 
Relations Board election. 


> An agreement signed recently by the 
Retail Clerks International Protective 
Association and the W. T. Grant store 
of St. Paul provides wage increases, 
grievance machinery and seniority 
rights. 


> Local 8, Building Service Employes 
International Union, recently won wage 
increases for its members as the result 
of negotiations with four window- 
cleaning companies of Toledo, Ohio. 


> Fatter pay envelopes have been won 
for the members of Federal Labor 
Union 22284 as the result of recent 
negotiations with the H. Lieber Com- 
pany of Indianapolis. 


> An increase in hourly wages has been 
won by Local 21759, Chemical Work- 
ers, from the General Aniline Com- 
pany, Rensselaer, N. Y. 


> Wage boosts up to 10 cents an hour 
are provided for in the agreement 
signed recently by Federal Labor Un- 
ion 18409 with the National Cylinder 
and Gas Company, Wilmington, Calif. 


> The dispute between the Doyle Ma- 
chine and Tool Corporation, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists was settled recently 
with the union winning a general wage 
increase for the workers. 


» The pact signed recently by Local 
21542, Flour, Cereal, Feed and Ele- 
vator Workers, with the New Ulm 
Roller Mill Company, New Ulm, 
Minn., increases the wages of the 
workers employed by the firm. 


> As the result of a recent agreement 
with the Universal Plastics Company, 
Brunswick, N. J., Federal Labor Union 
23041 has won an hourly wage in- 
crease of 15 cents. 


> An agreement raising wages has been 
negotiated by Federal Labor Union 
22195 with the Metals Refining Com- 
pany, Hammond, Ind. 


Spring Offensive Against Labor 


(Continued from Page 6) 


column. Then came the radio. Spot 
news, general news and commentators. 
The telegraph, the letter and the post- 
card followed behind. 

One morning the Postal Telegraph 
Company sent its messengers out to 
distribute printed forms to every office, 
shop, bank, restaurant and department 
store in Oklahoma City. The blanks 
bore several prepared messages, just 
like the canned birthday greetings fa- 
miliar to all the nation. The sender 
was given a choice of several state- 
ments. All he had to do was to put 
a cross or check in one of the printed 
squares. Whatever the choice, his 
message would say: “Stop strikes. 
Repeal the forty-hour week.” The 
telegrams were addressed to Congress. 

At the Jackson School in Oklahoma 
City eighth-grade schoolchildren were 
told to surrender lunch money to send 
wires to Washington. They did 
not know about the forty-hour week, 
or about strikes, or about the organi- 
zation of war production. But they 
were told to do this and they went 
without lunch and sent telegrams to 
Washington. At the Roosevelt Junior 
High School in Oklahoma City the 
orders came from Charles Evans, the 
principal. He directed the teachers to 


have their pupils write letters to Con- 
gress. Some 1300 letters were sent 
by the children in that school alone. 
They were dictated letters, letters 
against labor, against unions, against 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

There were postcards, too. Printed 
by the thousands. Many of them with 
postage already paid. They were all 
against labor. It costs a penny to send 
a postcard and maybe a penny to 
print it. It costs three cents to mail a 
letter. It costs 99 cents to send a 
canned ten-word telegram. It takes 
money to hire halls, to rent sound 
equipment, to put up posters, to take 
page ads in newspapers. 

And there were plenty of page 
ads with the same appeals, same 
words, same messages. Some of them 
were labeled “Why We Are Losing.” 
All of them smeared labor, smeared 
unions and union workers. 

All this took a lot of money. Five 
hundred thousand dollars? A million 
dollars? Five million dollars? No- 
body knows exactly how much, but 
anybody can tell it was a lot. Cer- 
tainly enough to build and send a 
bomber, maybe ten bombers to fight 
the Japs in the Pacific. 


President William Green of the 
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American Federation of Labor testi- 
fied before a Senate committee in 
Washington. “Who are the men be- 
hind this drive?” he asked. ‘Who is 
paying for it? Where do the thou- 
sands of dollars that are being spent 
in conducting it come from? What is 
the connection between the current 
Oklahoma campaign and the antiwar 
rallies and mass meetings organized in 
Oklahoma shortly before Pearl Har- 
bor?” He asked Congress to find 
the answers. 

President Green stamped the Okla- 
homa campaign as subversive to our 
war morale and our war effort. 

“An organized attempt has been 
made,” he said, “to confuse and mis- 
lead the American people in the midst 
of a war effort, to undermine their 
confidence in the war administration, 
and to create disunity and strife in the 
ranks of workers and employers who 
have joined hands in a unified war- 
production effort. 

“This has been the result of a costly, 
well-financed and deliberately planned 
campaign in the state of Oklahoma. 

“Men have been recruited by the 
dozen in Oklahoma t@ put the torch to 
the operation of war industries and 
spread a ‘prairie fire’ which threatens 
not only to envelop the production 
operations of war industries but, fed 
by the constantly pumped fuel of prej- 
udice, ignorance and misinformation, 
threatens also to destroy the estab- 
lished structure of war-production ad- 
ministration. 

“The Spring offensive to stall the 
victory production drive has been 
launched in our midst and millions of 
man-hours are devoted to the wide- 
spread and costly propaganda cam- 
paign against organized labor and the 
nation’s war administration.” 

President Green told the committee 
the facts about the forty-hour week. 








About overtime. About strikes. 
He placed evidence on the 
public record. Evidence of 
union labor’s help to win the 
war, help given all the way 
down the line. Evidence of 
work, not words. Evidence of 
tangible, real, measurable 
achievement. 

He was not alone in refut- 
ing the slanders. He was not 
alone in cutting through the 
artificial fog to the plain truth 
about war production. 

Undersecretary of War 
Patterson spoke for the War 
Department. He flatly re- 
futed the myths about labor 
fabricated by Howard Smith 
and his cohorts and by the 
Sixth Column. Patterson said 
the Smith bill would retard 
war production, not increase 
it. He said suspension of labor 
standards and labor’s rights 
would have “a disruptive ef- 
fect on labor relations and 
labor morale.” 





LABOR GOING ON THE AIR 


A nationwide radio program in which 
organized labor will tell the American 
people the truth about the enormous con- 
tribution of hard-working wage-earners 
toward the winning of the war goes on 
the air for the first time on Saturday 
night, April 18 (NBC, 10:15 to 10:30, 
E.W.T.). 

The first presentation will be by the 
American Federation of Labor, the sec- 
ond by the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and thereafter the A. F. of 
L. and the C. I. O. will alternate. The 
two labor organizations will cooperate 
closely in an effort to make the programs 
as interesting, informative and construc- 
tive as possible. 
known as “Labor for Victory.” 

Announcing that labor was going on 
the radio, William Green said: 

“We feel confident that the American 
people will be justly proud of their pro- 
duction soldiers when they learn the true 
story of what the workers are doing.” 


The program will be 








Donald Nelson, the War 
Production chief, exploded the anti- 
labor myths also. He cited facts. He 
said the work week in war industry 
approaches “the maximum level at 
which best performance can be ob- 
tained.” He said overtime pay for 
hours worked over forty was necessary 
and valuable to war production. It 
was payment for added output, for 
excessive work, for fatiguing work. 
It helped bring about rapid transfer of 
labor from non-essential to essential 
industries. “If we suddenly should 
abolish that extra earning we would 
create confusion and disrupt our pres- 
ent wage structure,” he said. 

Lieutenant General William S. 
Knudsen, director of war production 
of the War Department, testified. “I 

think that time and a half dur- 








may KNOW THE TRUTH. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
for free literature that you can 
. distribute to them so that they 


ing the war is right,” he said. 

Admiral Emory S. Land, 
chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, said 
strikes were not serious in ship- 
ping and shipbuilding either 
quantitatively or qualitatively. 
He said the problem of the 
hours of work “should be 
solved by areas and zones, be- 
tween labor and industry, by 
collective bargaining agree- 
ments—both sides being told 
definitely that the ultimate re- 
sult desired is the maximum 
of production.” He saw “no 
necessity for putting anti- 
strike legislation on the stat- 
ute books.” 

Land was followed by many 
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high government officials responsible 
for war production. They all agreed 
with Nelson and Patterson. They all 
agreed with the President. 

x * 

What is the truth about the forty- 
hour week? 

The facts laid before the nation by 
President Roosevelt, by President 
Green and by ranking war production 
officials are: 

> No federal law or union contract 
limits working hours in any one day 
or week. 

> Existing laws and union standards 
merely require payment of overtime 
rates of time and a half for all hours 
worked in excess of forty. 

>In most war industries workers 
work more than forty hours per week. 

The Secretary of Labor testified 
that 70 per cent of the wage-earners 
in the plants surveyed in January, 
1942, worked on shifts of forty-eight 
hours or more. 

In the machine tool industry the 
average employe worked fifty-four 
hours per week. In some instances 
workers were regularly scheduled for 
seven days of seventy hours a week. 

The average work week in ship- 
building was forty-eight hours per 
week. In aircraft manufacturing, 
forty-nine hours per week. In the 
manufacture of engines and turbines, 
forty-nine hours per week, with many 
plants maintaining fifty-five-hour 
shifts. 

> Excessive hours will yield less pro- 
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The worker does not turn out in 
sixty hours sixty times as much pro- 
duction as in one hour. Experience of 
industrial management everywhere has 
proven that excessively long hours of 
work yield less production per hour, 
and that shortening of work hours in- 
creases production. Long hours bring 
fatigue. Tired workers slow down 
production. 

> British experience proves that 
overtime pay and limitation on work 
hours increases war production. 

On July 18, 1940, the British Min- 
ister of Labor, Ernest Bevin, said ex- 
cessively long hours in war factories 
was “retarding rather than increasing 
production.” Work schedules that had 
been greatly lengthened after Dunkirk 
were promptly reduced by an order 
issued August 1, 1940. 

>The Nazis have cut out excessive 
hours to bolster lagging production. 

The work schedule of sixty, seventy 
and eighty hours per week introduced 
in Nazi factories three and one-half 
years ago served to destroy efficiency 
instead of improving it. After three 
months’ experience work beyond ten 
hours per day was forbidden, save in 
exceptional cases where a twelve-hour 
schedule “includes regular and con- 
siderable periods of waiting for work.” 
As General Fleming put it, “The Nazis 
could shoot the lagging workers, but 
they could not stand outraged Mother 
Nature up against the wall. Fatigue 
is still fatigue in any language.” 

> Payment of overtime does not re- 
strict war production. Out of 650 
employers polled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 648 replied overtime 
pay did not restrict production. They 
blamed shortages of materials and 
other unrelated causes for delays. 

> Payment of overtime does not in- 
crease the cost of war production. 

Increased production and reduced 
overhead made possible by longer 
hours of production are more than 
enough to offset the 10 per cent in- 
crease in labor cost. The corporations 
which paid overtime have made larger 
profits than those which didn’t. 

> Elimination of overtime now would 
mean a pay cut for workers. 

More than half of all American 
workers have not received pay in- 
creases commensurate with higher liv- 
ing costs and must count on overtime 
pay to make up the difference. 


Does the forty-hour week have 
anything to do with hours at which 
industry is operating? 

No. Nearly half of our war plants 
are operating their equipment for 160 
hours or more out of the possible 168 
hours. Three-fourths of our war pro- 
duction plants are carrying on the 
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DOLLAR-A-YEAR MAN 
CHARGES SABOTAGE 
OF WAR EFFORT 


The actions of some dollar-a-year 
men on the staff of the War Pro- 
duction Board give cause for sus- 
picion that they may be more in- 
terested in serving their private em- 
ployers than in speeding war pro- 
duction, a Congressional committee 
was told recently by a former dol- 
lar-a-year man. 

Robert R. Guthrie (photo at 
right), who made the grave charge, 
quit the War Production Board in 
disgust, he said, because other dol- 
lar-a-year men, not won over to the 
idea that the national welfare must 
be placed ahead of selfish private 
interests, were permitted to thwart 
him when he sought to bring about 
the immediate conversion to war 
work of radio, refrigerator, wool, 
cotton duck and nylon plants. 

Mr. Guthrie testified that the atti- 
tude of some of the industrialists on 
the War Production Board was one 
of stubborn determination not to go 








on an all-out war footing “regard- 
less of anything.” 

The men accused by Mr. Guthrie 
of sabotaging the nation’s war pro- 
duction program claimed that their 
private connections had not influ- 


enced their decisions. They labeled 
him “difficult to work with.” 








major part of their work for 120 hours 
or more a week. Only 10 per cent of 
war plants are operating on seventy- 
hour schedules. 


Are strikes interfering with war 
production? 


There are no strikes worth worry- 
ing about in American war industries 
today. That is because the workers 
of America, through their trade unions, 
gave President Roosevelt their solemn 
pledge right after Pearl Harbor that 
they would not quit work for any rea- 
son as long as the war lasts. 

Labor is living up to this pledge. 

What is the government’s official 
record? Time lost by strikes last Jan- 
uary was 4/1000 of one per cent of 
time worked. 

The British strike record—and we 
share their pride in it—shows that time 
lost by strikes since Dunkirk amounts 
to one day per man in fifteen years of 
work. 

But we’ve got something here in 
America that’s really worth cheering 
about! Our record in America since 
Pearl Harbor has been only one day 
lost per man in thirty years of work. 
That’s twice as good as the British 
record. 

Of course, we wish our record could 
be 100 per cent perfect. But human 
beings are not made that way. And 
no law can make them perfect. 


Don’t let anyone get the idea that 
organized labor is willing to condone 
or excuse the few scattered wildcat 
strikes that have occurred. Organized 
labor, its national organizations, its 
state and city central unions and its 
local unions disavow them, disown 
them and condemn them. 

The overwhelming majority of 
American workers are keeping the 
faith. Even though sometimes that is 
difficult. Because in some instances 
shortsighted and unscrupulous em- 
ployers have taken advantage of labor’s 
surrender of its only economic weapon 
and have subjected individual work- 
ers and groups of workers to intolera- 
ble conditions. 

But the vast majority of American 
workers and American employers are 
keeping the faith in full, without res- 
ervation. They are standing squarely 
behind their Commander-in-Chief. 
They refuse to listen to the Sixth Col- 
umnists. 

And as the enemy launches its 
Spring offensives against our men 
fighting on the farflung battlefronts, 
the workers on the home front are 
bringing production to a still faster 
pace. 

They are tightening their grip on 
production levers. They are putting 
more punch into their jobs. _ 

They are straining to the limit to 
speed America’s triumph. 
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Labor's Sole Objective is Victory 


(Continued from Page 13) 


yet. Here in Detroit, with so many 
skilled men and women walking the 
streets, you know that talk of a labor 
shortage is poppycock. We still have 
millions of workers unemployed. Let 
us put them to work on this vital vic- 
tory program. 

In times of peace it is tremendously 
important for a democratic nation such 
as ours to maintain the morale of its 
citizens at the very highest level pos- 
sible. In times of war it is absolutely 
fatal to a democracy to permit the 
morale of its citizens to be impaired. 
Democratic nations, unlike dictator- 
ships, depend for the continuance of 
their democratic structure on the sup- 
port of the common man. 

Nothing could be more destructive 
to the morale of the millions of Ameri- 
can workers on whom our nation must 
depend in this day of mechanized war- 
fare than to have their confidence in 
our way of life undermined by the 
passage of punitive orarestrictive meas- 
ures against labor. 

There is nothing in the record which 
warrants any such action and these at- 
tempts to shackle labor, whether they 
are successful or not, are bound to 
bring about a lowered morale among 
workers. 


American Workers Confident 


It is in the nation’s interest that 
workers on whom we depend for vic- 
tory should work under conditions con- 
ducive to their health and the health 
and welfare of their families. Break 
down a worker’s conditions and you 
break down his morale and deal a 
body blow to his productive capacity. 
Anyone who attempts for selfish pur- 
poses to impair the morale of the 
American worker is guilty of an act 
of treason. 

The working men and women of 
America today are supremely confident 
of the efficacy of the democratic way 
in this struggle. They are supremely 
confident of our ability to outproduce 
the slave workers of the Axis. They 
are above all supremely confident of 
the ultimate and inevitable victory of 
the United States over Hitler and his 
Japanese cohorts. Let us not do any- 
thing to destroy that confidence. 

The position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in this time of national 
stress is clear. We seek no special 
privileges or advantages in this period 
of crisis. We are ready to make sac- 
rifices. We have already made sac- 
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rifices. We make them gladly because 
we are determined that our nation 
shall win this war. 

The charge has been made that 
labor is seeking to grow rich out of this 
war. That charge is absolutely false. 
The fact is that rents, food prices and 
the cost of clothing and all essential 
commodities have increased so greatly 
that, in terms of real wages, American 
workers, even where they have re- 
ceived small wage increases, are worse 
off than they were a year ago. 

Organized labor, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
never has and never will attempt to 
turn a national crisis to selfish ad- 
vantage. 


We Place Our Country First 


In this war in which we are now 
engaged we of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are adhering to this 
policy. Loyal as we are to our move- 
ment, which has meant so much to the 
growth and development of our coun- 
try and to the improvement of Amer- 
ican life, we place our country first. 
This is a cardinal principle of the creed 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

As we of labor shun all opportuni- 
ties to use the nation’s crisis for ad- 
vantage, just so, we feel, should em- 
ployers, in turn, refrain from seeking 
to use the war period to gain selfish 
advantage for themselves by breaking 
down the standards of their workers. 

Above all things, in this war we 
must have unity—real unity. We are 
all in the same boat. Every Ameri- 
can, be he worker or businessman, 
farmer or professional man, will re- 
main free or become a slave depending 
on whether or not we are victorious in 
this war. 

We must all work together. There 
can be no denying that constructive 
management has a vital role to play 
just as has labor. Labor and man- 
agement and government must coop- 
erate. America’s life as a free land 
depends upon it. 

If we are to have the full unity which 
is so essential, all this unwarranted 
sniping at labor on the part of foolish 
or vicious men should cease, for these 
baseless attacks have one outstanding 
effect, and that is to breed disunity, 
and he who promotes disunity is an 
enemy of America, whether he realizes 
it or not. 

While discussing this question of 
unity, it is pertinent to refer to the 


unity of purpose that has heen 
achieved in the ranks of labor on the 
all-important question of complete all- . 
out production for victory. Labor has 
shown that it is intelligent enough and 
patriotic enough to realize that this is 
the time to put factional differences 
aside for the nation’s welfare. 

In my opinion there has never been 
a sound trade union reason for a di- 
vided labor movement. 

There is no sound reason for divi- 
sion. today. 

Let us hope that the spirit of unity 
engendered among labor men by our 
nation’s needs in this time of natiorial 
emergency will lead to a speedy ad- 
justment of the differences which now 
keep us apart. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is ready. 

Our peace committee is still intact 
and waiting for a word from the C. 
I. O. for a resumption of meetings 
designed to bring about a single united 
movement which we need now and 
surely will need more than ever when 
this war is over. 

In looking forward to the trying 
months to come let me ask you to keep 
uppermost the thought I mentioned 
earlier in my talk—that nothing is 
really important to any of us these 
days except ultimate and complete 
victory for our nation over its enemies. 

Let us remember that the worker of 
todav in this modern war is actually 
a soldier in overalls. 

Let tus remember that production 
must go on without stoppage, without 
delay, at a faster and ever faster pace. 


He Who Causes Stoppage Helps Foe 


Let us remember that the labor rep- 
resentative who contributes to the- 
causes of a work stoppage during these 
times is Hitler’s friend and the enemy 
of American trade unionism as we 
have learned to know and respect it. 

Let us remember that America’s 
workers are carrying the responsibil- 
ity of producing not only for our 
people but for the liberty-loving peo- 
ple of all the world. 

Let us remember that it depends on 
how well we do our job as to what 
kind of world this is going to be for 
many generations to come. 

If we remember these things in the 
light of the American Federation of 
Labor tradition that you cannot be a 
good trade unionist unless you are 
first of all a good citizen, then some 
day in the not too far distant future 
we will perhaps have an opportunity 
to gather around as we are here to- 
night, in an atmosphere created by a 
just peace, to celebrate the victory of 
humanity and decency over the forces 
of inhumanity and barbarism. 
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